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ALEXANDRIA COMPANY FOR DISTILLED 

BEVERAGES 

* BOLANACHI - ZOTTOS * 

122 Chahccd Gala] Dessouki St. Alexandria ILA.R. 




Succeeded in exporting 



its excellent products 



to Europe and otner 



parts of tne World 




EGYPTIAN RIUM . BRANDY . Z1BIB . OUZO 
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: <j91 ^jUI <T,ill ,jK< IjUrl 
ion^ooJiys-Pjbn :5>UII ,, , r.AVi ^*>Ii3i> 1 :4.jJ^Vl 

VAA1 «i i jiJ-i' SjL^ -cj-Ij-JI ' YiVA ° <£"•"" (jUaLJI £jUy. .' Jj»>« j_,» 

< SJuidK^-LJI .L.»IC *^_, 



' JjM .^i&^J) gUiJl j JjiH ^ ^J 



Jo, *^lj ijljjJ'-^iC «L-aJU 

«- -illj Jj ill oLlTL «i»J. p-1 ^ ^__ia 



Jji* 1AAV** • J J^' ■ aJC 



) o j V V : clnL*^— *H iA p 



UJI J j** t l£i] -li 4»j^b S>UI ijJa2JI isiVI t> Jl. (jj-1* Ao : i5j.*JI r^'Vl 
* .' j-iJI SjS; Sj'-Jjll <*ijl £\J-\l>jf- : <> 'it $y. 



jlUI oljlS JT j 3| j 3 t , jl jjfljl s^JJlU 1^-1*1. jju» 
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ORIENT LINEN ft COTTON Co. ALEX. U.A.R. 

AFFILIATED TO 

GENERAL ORGANISATION FOR SPINNING ft WEAVING. 

ALEXANDRIA- EL. BASS EL SODA 



MAIN PRODUCTION 



BED SHEETS. 
NAPKINS & TOWEIJS 
■WEAVE DRESS. 
JACKETS 
SHIRTS. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 



CRETONE 
MARQUISETTE 
NYLON " 
FURNITURES- 
UPHOLSTERY 



HEAVY CLOTH 
(CANVAS A. TENTS) 
FIRE HOSES - 
TAPES & RIBRONS 
FLAX YARN 
(single &. Twines) 



ADDRESS 

116 MOSTAFA KAMEL STREET. 

EL RASS EL SODA 

ALEX. U.A.R. 




oocaS - aofl\& 
"JUiJi O-U*-"^^ L<f>* 
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W *JI jol-. o- cjU* JTj jj^JI IfUj^ ^^CJI j>* j ^Ull oj* cw U> TjS^p i jj;CVI J:*? 

. r iUU V^ ijUtj .li-yi Jb j Irtf^j *>ull SjUJ-l u*ljM eg. vlj idl Jl 

LrUx-l JJU Vj UI>*-_, UjIj 4jjX-V» sis Ji. U ufc'fc j^ J «a* « Ull J 1m#Ip o- li 

^•la.j oLi-ii o* pf»l*ilj prt-jlo u-UI JjJw crU- L. J5LJ i*-j i-L*.j JJir j _,j-a*II ^ Je 

moUSV! o!*£dlj i.UI olcjUl! J> ju. jjJr J>l *>iJ 6r ISI +M Jjill g*J ,> jTUpj J*, 

. jJWI .ISBI la* £■ * i jJuCVI j,jO IxU ^-Vl ojUIj fcall r t i^ju^l oU^b 

Lb 4~*le Ojtf <jt fUUI I^L dj»y eJlTitf.jV<!> Ijj .j> J ols a» ijjjtf-VI jV dJUp 

: jj-aJI j* Je i.j:] 3lLj 

oUI,, iJ*j| UV) 51LJ1 j** . j* la joi-1 oJi. Ja-jll UT J xJI ^j ^>JI L.T J i=.l>H 

dt>H Uj. o- Vj 11 ^' J^ >dl liA ^*j UJSL, jjJI^ Jl oLLLJL, ^JjUl^ Ojiill 
j &*■ I* r * 1»> 4ilp Jl li^ i-lfcy . i.lu.Ab jUII <i?9 r *UI ilijlj . vjlillj JjUIcbj JIUJ 1 
jfl ii^JI oljUl! Uji ^Sd.^ h-U-j^I .U.J1 SjUU J^" j ^Q| Ujji ^Js i^ju ^ J.I ^1 

• « \jj-Jj \:"\j ^2ij»l » AUII ^jlr li,*;-* 
: oljljJ.] jj^J^^II »U 9l Sj5 
V^>1> ts-"Ub vjl^l u- L-b- jb U JT i jaX.^1 j 4L.KJI W-r vJ1 .UVI Sy C--UI ai_, 

ba^ i H< i>^ yi \j** ol Oj^j. U* ^ui VJ u yi ^- oiijTij jif T jl ut jjoi i^^j 

^ jl J Ij^-iJ^ ^jtll cjuUI i*S> jlfTjjill l^U- Jj i>JI ^ jl ijj. jlf T j^JI l^ j 
• <}M *:^JI il-Ub ^*il gJ-1 cfljj .Ij^-llSjftAt, ijej. oljj. o- U^pj 

•^W-il J ifjlTjJI O 

mjUVIoL^L, i-UII i-aJ-l >U.UI oIju J UUl ofe^l^lo- ^ jlr Jl «$> «j^|alj 



u* 
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. juiil l^LsJJ U-.1 UTjj S.UI 

.CjcJi ^ c«t -ui ai. ^i pU-i la* j ciU t.ju > Japdii r Vi j^ *-« ^iii jj^»n 

1 W« *- ji l > o* j^ ^ u - 1 J ^U 1 ) -r- J A>W A *# e* J.j^-^1 ->^ J-* 
4_- «*-l.J rfjlfjl iJilo- ^ ^ -^ ^ jJ.1 f* l>*> ^ t- ^jp JU^l JW-j o- V s 
. nr . fc. jjIj, o» -Ijal l^U y-V JjjII ^jItjJI ^-f j o* ^ *¥-> J 6 u ->-^ 

( J;- ) *> *- a *— s-« urji >U *»-» > jp t^ ^ * u ^ f y *.**■-» * u w ■** 

••^c lt,), ^ ji ' ,!jJ,,J,jW;ililj6iai '^ u,> ' 

Ujy, r-r ^l r * i ^ro r ^ ^ JJri JW jy-ll ^ J c f ^ .juII ^ J.UI i jXC^I ^ jtjj .UpI £«• 

. ^ji f uji «SjM oU j^i j>^ jjJ» <^j" J .Vi-Ji f auaL 

K*WJ\ c,Uj4.» Jl 4->*e-j J. J-UJI er IjJ ^» OA 0i^» i^l ■*. •' A *t>l J*V u* 
oLJto r UI jjij Siall f bl o. b* &J SJHI V^ J 6 v^ «ju.v» v» J 1 **^- r* 8 






» nrA «- ij* 1 






U\ j »*>Ll jUl rf>j> &* J J Cij^s (N) 
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J^J « &4ll tttSM J*UI ^al <L*U vljil ^ij i j»jfl Ja"Lll Jl ^iLJI a4\ \ tfi *L- J j 
oLLUI >' £*,- <U^ U Jl^b tfjW £Bj jfJlt 3 let dUi Jp vV •»»-» « SJUl ajijll J| 0J \&\ 

1 WY (•'* &*¥' UtSft jjlic ofJll .L*VI J lj»*r u\ 5j^-aUl» JUJi^ aI' .U'l \jL? ^ju ayi*. 

■ f J^ Of Irrf £*^ »i$aUI j*"j iljillilalj is*^! til) j» j ^ ^yy^ __ 

: UUMf jO jui 
1 \Y\*~ CR WIJI f IjpVU*-j .^ JT Je 4JUI U^IU c^Jb^^II l^ljJJ V >| .w r * 
J-*. ^ \U o «- Jl m r <~ O- Sail cui>L.l J_,1j ^J O o* 5 ji \fmS 4~-ti ij&- \ ^ t x il~j 

r -ur ^ . djj—ti ULi\ J» j uy f k Jj c UOli CpUl JUUVU tpUl >l mi Jp jj 

. SOjUl ajiUI UW^ r Ub e^l J-JI L. ^ j SUJ «^ # £j^ 
J*V £Ub ojjl 4__*iK^ oUUI ^ joU c> i jjiCVI tf jUjj 4^j "M ol>Jl jj 

oliUI «u^ jl ^\ U jc jrf jsj . f \ill JJ J.-UL.J L JJii.* ^-.1 ^ot f U Jj « tak-li 
V 1 - Jflj*- u-^u,4j til ol>J J tfa U| Jp IT . 4?|jbw. J u «Sdl Jleil.1 Jd .yLS-JLl JjpU S^ 

• ^u-ioijrjcjj^wijM 

0Wb 4_UJ| J fl e j| J ^.i |j| ^ ^^ 5apl ^ ^ Lj m]a] ^ ^ U| ^ ^ 1Ja ^ 

.^II.UilOtt.^1* 



— r — 
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Sjl^I IjjJ! I j Jt **& iol^Vlj ijWJI i*J*lV i^Ji:0^ 



. oljil^aJI ejl^o j'^el Ax-Jj olijljjl 
Ja »L* jU' ^a*IY J^ 1 Aor o* Sjwll ^ 



ULu* Jpj Ui jib L-l Cfi* iilj^ UJI 4*-«»lp 

'*dJ±\j iJ^II jUl .IjjU J< J^tLi ,>ljA 
3l.**j t^iji Sa^JI L^4 jlic j_y-» o^Jui 

&J* i lx jj«<» J jib cj! a! cw»_jU ^»-VI e J» 
»UI ijijP ^> *»* jlj &e j <» jila l)> 6jJ»w 

i^JU»-l y'u y jL^» Ojflitj ojLsplllj JjUa>JJ 




i\ SjUJIj SjU^JIj 4_>-!5lll iJILj: .UjJI ^»- 

ciisjiu-ui. ^u-i fat* twu viji tjjiii 



— t — 
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i.Ul i^» ^ >\ A£t i ja^Jt .LA Sjjili 

jl«Ul 4ka'9l ^-^ \ \-\r *-»* jaiC'iM »U> 
lf*ij_, \**_tfr 6r& pj*"j jM jU !■** **■**■ <■* 

•UJI L-Jlj 4--^-l ^y.) oUj£.euLill aij 
; a l,JI 4UL i.J^H 4**j$M _>y i jaiCVl 

u^j** -^. j ai^* c"y-» »jW (^*- lj ^^ 

.lUl J^-b J>» ^*j-> jTULb jljU «~L*. 

aUII la* J * J_^dl OjiUI! J* >■ ^jjX-^1 
alij , i|\j t >iJl^j3l Je o i^jSj j ^ &- ai. 
yfcljJI J^b 4^.^01 iU'JI o- ja* Jj] JuS^d 
jMo* i»K*Jij -\Wallj V-jli-l AJU jWtUj 
*U jit-JI g r idl v s *-->*'. tC* 1 «ljiW Ji**"" 
j ijUdl i.a^B SjjuTirOLf-j i=-«*«s Jjl \ vtf 
1 i* j i*U ij**^ 4 [* j . U^jfcj 5» jjiCVl »L»«» 

JUfcwl Jp I ja\» j*«**I <~iJI tfjfJS-LJ **i*jlj 

oi >^_j iyi^ji jiJb 4 j mi j^U" r 9 ^ 

Sj^-lJI ^kj 1UH tiS^u Jjtl jj^i a*» aJi j^j 



i^lAU-i^UJ^IsJ^J^ijjoCVI.l^.j 

. JU aJI oIju*_, feU 'talg-U-V jUi.VI 
^1d j »L1I la* l*Ub jll ^f L.JI Jju- gj> 
o a* jjJafe j ojjtf j o^ *\jV* ♦ J* • • JM MV 
4*J« ^ Jilji Li yKilj ^LJI J»Lil S^ill 
obj^lj ^JLsdL^clj^LiWI j-^-^JI 511J1 

,L* j cue Jl <J«Jl olj^Vi u- ^J 
oa>^y<VjJall iil-aSVI-ila^laal LuT4« jJOC^I 

la* w^-o *i J**ll of 3l i^all oU-l u^j^-l - ^ 

^ J oJl^ oLa-^ Ja-jdll ^^1 _pJ\ 
JS3 ^ Jib C ^UVI fl^A)., W ^1 

JU1 li* J i j^JI olS^JI oU-Li-l u-J 
JU- ^Jl aJI Iy^^ Jll 4j»JI 3WJI _ v 

i/J SjS^-^i jJji oVIii-l j ^-»UI JLc 
jj^j-JI ol_li O* ^»^j>-l a* (L)jL31j *j3» 

JjVl LjjTlj. cwlf 3U£ju i> abL* 

JWI il* gist o* ^-all *^* V.J^ >U 

ijxC^ltLjivbltj-^ljn^j j5 Irf 1 1^ 

j^-lj/tiWlaMijd^ 3j_j^-l ol^i (jiJIjj-* jr-jalt" 
JjJUl C&&J ulTjl 0--J 4J* ^^ 

olfJdLI (> «^»„jL i««« LjL-sil ui&r aij 
. J-U oVI 4^. j»J J*«ll >yj 

ol^l olW J^tj f«Jsp I & ojCelj Oc 

^1 j*$ Jj> Jp^ju eg, , j l^, J-Pjll 



— V — - 
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4 t jiaU elO cl jc ^jb-lLiji:. f jS ^jxCVI *L.£ **aJJl i/kjV* 



Jjtfl I J* ^ *JS-bjZ oij JULJIoXilil *f IJI 
Je Jj j ti\j-\ j\ o\J*~ i2Ui* j b_J>- pai a* 

tfjjl ^JUV-^lU jb^ io,**il icj," Jicj 

C? c/-* f • ^ vv y j^JI J l«-»» Jl Sja»JI 

U - **i Jill kUI £_,_,» a».1 tjjjf IfiUUcl Ja*. j 

l^ «}1j» «^JI JfU jjW? JU'jj ^l— isjj»"j 

u* -A Ij» i5j« v^V* «-*^ "j"** j** r ^ iX 
oj^XJi *LJIj tfl&&._, <$a%\ Jom* hjxSZ^ 



■ \*J*^ J*j~ 



is-Ul SLJ-lj oUI J*, i j4;.CVl Jl cufcl 

^UU-alU'ja f :»l J Alla» l r.a>-li_^AI t> .3l iJ l, 2 J* 4*, 

J*2)l 6>j i j*JI JTL-'Sfl Vj 5 .IUI *JS J 
Sk, Jl tfJ|: n JUI olWj J^JIL, j J^JIj 
Ja^.^«J1 a. Jjt Jjp ^"^.e-^ jljdll ^^JT 
ja ^a^r ,*^. _, ^Ji ii^Ij o*-^ l> /« b 

^ ' r un / 1A»A*- ) Oj.^-11' Jl^JI 

Sj_*i* *- J jc ^^.jft I5^( » 1 voo - 1 wr 

iel: - Jl oXii. • ^-ali v y £ _,fc]| tf j, jf £j 

y-* u^ j j;ji j j^jjdi .U o» VWU-\.A*ui 



■—A — 
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( y n ji\ oLU 1 ^ju-j J$"U Ifjp OUilj I.U.UI 








v^l 



^J" 



Jc ^jUI'Sjjdl ^.aP JJU Ji life" J* j i£jlj9*-fl))_j 

ijxCVloli i-e-jli-lo^Uljll £Lu j Ul 

cJjiJI JjlUI Jlj* Js« *- y-3L J»jLi« JfcTjT 

iiUI >-ljJI if,- <> UjUj. jU. Vj j>i)lj 
jL )a* *.^*j4^ ***^m" lil jmJII ouLjJI ^j!j 

JjiM *fjJV u'J-^ jUa- Jl A.J^J *>«C-Vl 



^i) j5j « jaUJI l>}» j VV. if Jt J^-'l -^' V^' 

.juij j» jiai .u.1 i^aif j 



- ^, 
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jL».1JI ci-n 


i*jLill ,jiJI 


o'>Ulj 


M0I 




31>1 JU 


^Jbjp 




4pljaJI djj 




^.i-Jbjc 


oinrv 


MYooV 


toollYl 


Ylol 


mm* 


mrAVA 


tVHHo 


yyvo 


nov 


tYVAV 


urvtiv 


imw- 


YVtV 


i«|oY 


nwAv* 


irAouv 


Yvrv 


H«A 


oAAV* 


\rY««ii 


niAvnv 


YV1V 


©*VW 


rAir»n 


nvrvAi 


YVVr 


IV* i 


Arm 


uivirr 


vwovo 


r«v\ 


A-HV 


u*nw 


VAWii 


r-ir 


m« 


AYV-i* 


\n-nVT 


VofrtoV 


Y^ A 


Vo*U 


trAMH 


v©vvn 


YM^ 


1V11 



■ C$\ cr'j ^-«* i> 
oLf_j*uI^) uli oIpU»* «a.»» eJjH fjJu {£) 

*Ip IfPlu jl Sjji 5 _,Qll 4pLdU*r-_jllo Ji* uJJLl)! 
*Ur jJ_>aJi^1Jj*JI j r i»i r ««j 1 *^.l Jill jo J»-1 ^ Afo 

.iJt&SS'jgTit}** ijsrjfJfij Aii^lji'L-aJl olii' 
tfl ) «Uj!ll O^Jib ^Jl jj-ap O.W pi* 

Oj#^t j«*Uo «Jj«JI U*JJ U^. *»3j*^l i_iUi» 
yfsfVl J:*^ J_,VI 3l*j)l «r~*i ti J-» j 

j»Ly$n ja«» j j^a <pLji ji Sjpjji oa>-! 

Jj^l UUI *-.>' f y ^.J-^ 1 *=»k,lj» *"* 

4ij^^a)| olflj^ V JuJ ii\cU-ali J^m ia.*jli 
SjWll 4»JL««*lJ ^A&wUlfcLollaJ* OjIaL.Ij 

wxt r Ic^Wli-allaUiULsjjo* j 1 », y ty UfeL-Jlj 



jLp l^p J&kSj^A iz-fijX l*JU«» i-aAUloljijlll 
j-UI Djill Jfbl jC-n p-l > ij*3-j ijjSJI 

UiJuJI Uil jfl OjbZmJ i jJLX.'ifl oas^lj.tc 

Jl SjWiSl y"j!*«* Sjfl** ^*j* u - k_^-.» tijp^Sj 
Ip'L-j" cjj . «L(u5 SjJ»W Jl t JoU«ij -*^-j 

oSjSII j Jij.pl u* \ • « ^"^ l*^ «#- o* J*" 
Ai _,?JI ol^l^jfUJilJ iijj \ Ijp dilij i j»J1 
o^jJlj »!>Uallj SjWIj Salj^-I J^jj Ifij 

(jip-jji-JI •lui)4pU«« JjJb-ji_-» jJUI^^jZu^Je 
oljk-^li^^j j^Jall lJAJLrliT.U^'l i!)lJ 

Jl&iiijJI ^LLill -LS'yi^iw i«l»j Jp c&» jj*Sfl 
o!>U~t>J-kiMS j 5jyUu.«ii-sflj ^JIj^LsII^ 
JIjTVj -UIJI i'LjJI ^ SjjXJl jiJl Jljli 
J^Uj^-l Jp aim Ujl^l 4clE i-L.J3l.JU jl.*l 
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Sjijl 0L-.I ^JjjJlj * j-CC*}M OJ.U 

v * All tfji«Jjijt tfill j>JI l^U-., (oImII ) 

' . ( JjjJI ) Jj-VI 
J^Udl Ol» Jjj-JI JL*1 j* li* ol^lilj 

o* l»U> ( f jir ^i I j* J jill UiU Jl 5.^11 

OjjJIj ijjUO oUdllj aljll fcL* - r 

• JjjIIj ^jU-'j ^jUj 
. jsKJi;9Ij sAs^Vl «»L* - r 

. <JJ«1I ol^Jll_, ^.U'ifl ijj*ll oUU-JI - o 
olcj>i- <> ijXCVl &JL* ^a*- jS_, 

5ui Ujj-i. wi JjVi jum *y.i j hcLji 

e^" olcj>tlloJ* ^i'j iiji-b VA' *=»btLd 

OjJLi olcj>i* i*5lf JaT ijjjw oUL-» _ i 
^ •** -&J \~+ XKA • ^ Jl 1 o^c WK»" 

. «JWI fjjJjJ cljjll v^aJjSj jl* ^j>tl 

oUj>t« 4-aljl ~Joi J> j ij JUT oUi* _ cj 

•••jVfiJii'jM. Ujj! yu-i oUKi 



. 4ilUl 4*^*11 OP f]w|lj 

> Jl*V i JW^ Jilyj Mil ofe-yo ofe>)lj 

■I 

j gUI Jtjll U.lkp Jtsd OjS *-«-« _,>«; >nr 

jn &j**s j** dL Lots jii 4J4-I ^i jfe 

•xo Sj^i U- ^Ul oUbJolt oj^-jOU-jII lac 

^jwuli okUl ^ aljoli o-fej ^1 i.»Ull 

J J Lull e J\ i*l:-JI ol „jU ^Jd ^cLJI 

.JI^IU 

IfMLu «^clk^.l il 4,jji:CVI J ^UJt ^juSJU 

jlJUV 1 3U-^ o* aJi-i" <ib I ffVTaJcsJ t>l 

. ijji-l IfSb^ jll li jjjt oliLoSl j v_^JI 
.i>l» a; ^ J5TI 3kjll flJ^jijaiCVl ««I0 

•--ll ) a-Ij JU» Jc «» jll ^UJ* oIsUI 

. o^UII ^IC- jac Jl j^LuJI 
^ 4»L« oj^ijU \fe jpJu 3Ul11 j\ 5isJlJ 

. ^XJLIoLy* ^^uy^L-lj idj^UUs* 



~ M — 
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W* ^-rtWjlV L^jJ* <JWJ <-0&» 






4 AH-JH 


a4 c 


*> .it i*ji 


Oluutf jit 


4 t»"j* 

iijXCVI 


ipli-aJI iLwojll e-ji" 


7.l« 


i«r>r 


7.w 


YYV 


aw» 


if 1 Jill oleLJI . \ 


7.w 


no|. 


7." 


W 


JjVI 


will J J ji)l 4cl*^> _ y 


'l.rr 


loloo 


.'/.rr 


\r- 


vwi 


'i jljilll olptull _ V 1 

* 


•/.rr 


1--VV 


'/.rr 


111 


<jWI 


<jjull ClIpLJI _ ( 


7." 


•IHA 


•/.» 


•tr 


fcUl 




7." 


•■oil 


7.'* 


••V 


<jUI 


tf l j^Gl oleLJI . n 


V.w 


v^o\ 


V." 


not 


JJttl 


Jl— ^1 



. ^pLJI «Ijil j Cjlit-iil iac 

: ay i tf jiii i. ji ja. ij^i asuji 

II ■ - - 

p-bp-Vl <> j«j< ijxCVI jjs fcjd.1 <jj1I oUa i-tjUUi ieU-JI oUk- 4*UjJ )>;_, 

ujb 5^*1 ai j i j\j-\ oiuiij o^-i Diy-j jui juii j ^^T-Ji v u . jP' ^ j^ & 

. ^-Ul i* aj 5L-j» as? «il Jlj-Jb ^cLJI UjT^ je JiiUd I^Jp ufe'jJi 
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•jjj jj ^jjj—l! 4ia^ *«___*" jT j_^2r -*2» c i^^» c****"" a 'V**' i5j*^*LJ*z" s r l)j~* ) V * j"* *f»*5ii *-*JKr 

;£Ls» i_,JL^l_«.VI £wS Jw j j flr-V £• ( ^i^M V/) cT^' J SJi J*- &* »Ui'ij i jO^C^I 

**a pLa ' ( 5l i-1 Ji.jt ^_-«-ill «_isKLr *.juc. «f^lt l^Oji^U Wij»t ts~J oL.14-1 «l)l o* ) 

jJjd ijjJI" «i»Ua*M *Uwl +JUa»l ^j tt jr «fl3 Jl i=«ait mLlJji 4»*l 4-' J ijjJl i-XjJI 

oii«t .i — am'o.jjuIjm M oW'^l vs-iji j.V «}& jJiiU— *J\ j ^^ Jfc ^Jij 

IfLiiOl^wjLjLJteo j* f^J^.J V"/J' ^Us^l *-fro1jjS JUrl Jal«r SjruToljOi i^ili *~~Jj * jjj 



«~—«_7Y*-i*li»— wu\i jj» *^J"»J -w»rfji| UIWI Jl«*7l— 'IJ»« j^WTI JJUU SJB^ "— ■•_)•»■ >— »I3 ^^-J ^Jjl 

. ^ »-4Jloi j^c _e»y «jK»' op ^-^ £* j" _^j ^Ar-A-l olk^l j* l^^Ui *-«J&-r o© J5r ^ 







1 ••'■Mi9tv'l'Y^&Y^$£? ... 






*-3: 



■SJ^PtBrnggaagr ^ ^ ■ ^ ^ ^asrosm mb»«^ | 



>SS: f IS 






'^Wfejjjv 



«r»*J?. 



j«iy*'t ; 



«■■■■ 



.^Kw^v > 



a r5JW3ft j' -.■■ T .1.Vlff'r* W ^ 



'^ •~i'*\ J?l*is> i-xh yCI *fr\j 
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W*> j W^-> tu\ su jp ^jlu ^j5j ^ ^i s^r cu«j; \jxcvii w.ji u 

t— * &$ <*W1 oUjlMj oUjLJj -V-JljiJj-JljtfJlJrt - _, c»w^i .U>» Jl 

<S.U1 J ^1^1 c L3^l cs-~3 ^ dllJL*j 5JW oWL^Vlj otj-3» oUkl ^1 jifl C J* 
^jrf SJ.a_». i^t_,j ^ v U^lj iVSlj d*Wl^M^l5jjS^VU4«^j w/_, 

fcjaJJ <j>I| .l>*}M j 4>ljj)l eijJiJI Cj}~^ Jt> u*£^ «H> J-Ui «J»o ^-j « aj «U £*jl 

• ^AA* ^Ull jWiNl «s»Ujji 5j*i^* 1>J olijjll o* *ij j eitf Jl Jaj.^. . Ijj^ ^ 

- : i _,M' ^USH iu#U i jxCVt 
4--WJI c-jUdl JO> «J,L; Jl V* fJSJI UU-j i jo^-VI sU* o* foiri. JT * 

• jW V.^ Ji 5j»jJi oVj^j 6j^t jj ji ^vji alp ^. j j;^ 4 yC LJi j*uji _, 

ojjj I,, «Ji Jl otjI^Vl «-«*- i.^Oifl 4 JJftfs JJ ijL^I u^Uf J^ jut Jl i:,aU 
^T.j* vwUteUjI aU^Ij^^I JIp-91 UJ, i« jg 4>_,V ^IjII J l^lj .' *wll 4, jJI 

lfr£)j V^M <y fc 41 tfoUL-l, gylil Jl V- WsL,, J* iJUlj 4jWI *"LU J JjjJI >dl 

0!^ i> J^» «ui-ac i. 3*9 IVVt-O/J OUai^l 5jW oUjjJIj jiUll J J oU 

otjfcjp y ttloLUIj ^1 J 5j.UM Jl Ij-mM UL-ll ^lA JUtfl JUl j Jr-Wlj 

O* * jUdl lyfejg, JUU ^t ol ju . 5> o^fjdlj ojL-Jllj d jJIj J5UI jUj 

^Urj'JIeJpt JJIj^jJI ^ ^ .1* lc'1 jl^l Sjl^JIsU o*J j^I >j» Jlrj V^l., * jWI 

Ui • JjVI UUI v >t J* JbJfl jW *o4l OjCj JJi^l Jl^l U» j a*JI pf-jj* iijl 
^oLJ^I Jrtj ^ UUI 4*3^1 0.I. . >jj| a UWI JJUL S^i 

o!>JI C.J.J gM 4-5 Oall j ^jl^Jl j.}\ ,[_jal jj ^^| .Ijji jXs j^ ^ 

UUI v >l «0,i J^ o^a* oljsftr 5b ^M ^1^1 ^|| ^j^ _^ u^ ^^i j- w ; 

3 ^ui «ji^_, jS^jj AUt.i j l^u *jwi SjUdi jt Dio - *jW« oiouu j j-iii 

. J^JUI 4J* ^Vl ol jLuV\# c«U*u J r *UI OWJI J*f 

o-^jp J2il il 5US VI * jj^CVI j ifjWI ^j-r ilj -Wl J If* >■»* ui 4.j^lj *-l."5f lj 
^>jX.\ So. j vsJl^jll 2^*1111 Jl i.^! oL-jll Sjj-. «J^iJl Jl i jWdl a>>II r U VfJ-U. o* 

* jj^Nl •b s » Jl ajrfo i»-Ls Jijjdij jIju»VI U U o. J« f \m*"*^ 6j»U cJ jp j \ ^rr 

V> a J'v:-'.u-iJ- J '* l V J' V"^*^ *=-5^ul J-» ol «i^J > o*-» Ko ^ t-l U^ ^J OjiUlli 

— U — 
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U J** oUp JUIj ijUdl JfL* * jj^-Vl iTlJli^l ce*'^'^ non<:« »>i>JI v_r ■»* 

. jUoVi» r j-=ii o>.j v'jUi s^b r uii ^kai oijds 



~.0r 
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ei_y 



<S 






.j ^io j 4tf\ oj* J2 .;Li o- J51) cfij^sJl 

wljijl jU-»1 ioU i>U-j ijjl.jjl JL«li"Vlj 




J-^AI j-Jl ^Ija jcij crj-J.** S>.j (0 JSS 

■ f jJI J*" dU jf ySlL 




t;J I _ u-j-J^A j-^-* (V) JSi 



[JVj » 



Jo JJ* o- jn UlsM Jft) Jc Tj. j-r jl Us 
J~dlj £>1 1> UjJI jil v-LVI oUjSII Di 

uj*- *_««■ tSJj iijj*» ( j_j-aJI tsa» Jc t-J^ 

^Jl ^pws? Jjii -.Cjj AXJ4II Sjlfei-l ~j^a Jc 
f-'j — .«! Jp 4lp Ojjla" 9-j.«* Jj! ■*«««£» ' U~» 

alp ^y-J) ^j^l JjUI Vjl ^pI eij« 

Cy Jll SjIp Jl cuPi Jll UUIj *p|^.% 

0* -S-^^ £■ ^-^ *-*■>"" '^ J Ji^ 1 
^.sdb >^ juS JljU ^Jll »UJ1 dUd JibJI 

jail qa l*lj« jji JjsljSxdll Ua»M «u*l» 

<L» JlJLI jjjji jlJaT et«i^L*» t^Jjl Dionysus r"j"** 
-tS^lijS-U ^ AiJKi'j i.*-!;,^! 4ajai: Ja^uJ J 
Jl J^jllj ^"lill u5jsii-JI jJbsill Jii-I JUU 

Jljll i=«jir j* JUI t»all t ^Jj) j^TVI » pJa« 

tufr rt^Zellilwl j ?«t**l ti *^" V^l "*' J*l t/"^ t fl 

-» Ju Jjp- j_jJj U 5o*Lt* dU aSj MtJI a-'p 



( 1 Ml ^ -><*H[' S V ^ rtjk. i jJlCVl* j\»*VI V*r 0* SjpJ) ^211 i^c* 1 ) * 
— \-\ — 
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Ij^f i~i>- *>-J %el ulO Skene, t vM-l » 







t U&j JWb JjVI JUI.<±.j*U_, JjJI i 
ip J ijij trJjl jj>jX j uaij\ 4;U- Jl Jj-^jll 

..UNI 
jtS" i iJP t-iLj^l Ji jl l*j;e Mil La Jap.^1; 
oLj-jjJll ^ (£/H iejJ^ >ai..'g' SjLkJI & 
Jj-ojJlJj^dj U-o'blltJjA-aJIJjiEpitheatron 

■ ( o. -J^i ) V"L> 



fif" 




6*i»i 



wrjjj-^ £y-* ( • .) Jfci 



G/ — dU 5b j* <*JW\ C jUI «i* jTl 

ft «l»J ( r JS^) O^'jJI J>3Li Epidaurus <i JU 




"f J YT* (*« » J 2^*i 'jS*^ Polyclirus o"*^^ 

ti^aSJI Up-i^U j Orchestra IJ-TjjSJI : ^jl 

oLjbww (jUUr uly 4» J-ai j U"j^"jii 4l>U 
-■Jl l5-**1jNj Chorus i^will J»j» Jy-J j 

S^aUIj bjJIjlSU jlThe^rron cL^Ul • Ulf 
j jp^-all J JL.U Jl ->eU.I cJLf '<*->■ ( $ jSCi ) 
J£i ^y IfjJI L&A (J o Jbw if jj£» i jf li lJj*>* 

Jfl J^r.lfilij*- 1 ^c _,! !«*_,«■ jL«l-l «jo». 
pit SjlkJI ^ !_,* J j ^jli m.U oil^- : UlL* 



— \v 
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j-Q-n v'-» ^ v 1 ^- 1 j^.j u^ <^- *A 

, ^^\j CJ& aj\ tfJjl f IfcJI «2& Jl CffJ-lj 

jl alzJU ;>I SjruJI SiJll Poiis Jl r lla 
^Udl Ujjcj- ^U**' f*j ^ V-*' J*^ 

« 2>&l OUjJI 4 j_*^ *ta-VI Jl Ji>VI 
- a^J tWJljrUi jj j > f£d IJjJ 

4 ;>»jfl J£i J oL jjl •>- «-* ' V>M 

0PJ .i U&M OjJJUxjMj *-UI J p*?> Jl 
SU * Ufll J» Jft « sU-1 » IjJrfoM. J^ 1 
oljiljJlj-1 JtiB^jjfU-b *=0Ldb jj*^ 1 
;U Jl iujJLl ^ 6&-1 Ujj Jl olj-liU 
iejaioULJIjrf f j * lil* J^l W yy 4f- 
J>S JL u- * >1 W- U* v-JlJ C *J UK. 
jjJI js« ^j.. OjPjUI -^ ^ jv-W Jl 
i^jiloUjJ-l b«\ o&J ' isy^ f^ ** 
« -r sJ| U~>o* Ufji L^-ju^-JI V^.o--^ 



,_*-U j< 4i jJ-1 UrL^krfl j^JL^*- «--ad 
js-Ai UJ-1 Jp J Ji jut Sjjj^ll £*s Ujjlrf 
i^-li o- c_»U*J |.UI j^Jll j^ U o- \^ 
jj^^kLft jSjl^jJ jjilljfl JcMit il - tf>1 
l^ o* j Vijilj L-Tj trjilldl!^! ^> J j Jill 
fcl» j* J^* jliHi-lj jdJL\ ^ jUII oj< *f i jo* 
Uljie ^Jb-t irJi Jl ^1 J v-^i A-l^s- 

&*> j Ujar SaU3I ^J*Jj«" « V> JL-VI o* 
IjLbT b - VT Jl Ub ii> Jl * L^ Jl 

J^yu-vi uij ^ly dUJi i J . j^UaL jU^_, 4*>. 

{j . .L Jill iljttl Jj> jyr Jl oLLuill LiJl- 

Cjyp&i ^-jLAl JUiT oUf .U-J 1^ j* jl Iji^i 

4^1) j-^ vJ^t ^^" **WJl» i-l-^l j^ 




^CEriKRlMR^k 



J»Ui u- o jj* L j +JB ^1 j-JI <-l^ J 

• uy jj ji Oi u*^ u- W ^'^ 
^ji , ypjik-j c sjuji • j* c jL- ft 
J ( v J 5 ^ ) P 116116 ■ ^t 4 * c/"* -»* f «^" : ^' 
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.;■>■•.•■ > . . ■ ' •■ ." ■.■■■ . ; . -,;j*.'^~?7 : ;»,j« -',>:■.! 







^ J- 4 :- 1 CJ— J"^ r-J < ^ ) iP" 

'^u* c j?" _>^~ -clir t^ajl <JU- o* ^iU 
o- Oi*^l Ji> Jjfk j-Sl <4) J» J Cs«bjo 

. « 4l^l » _>l SjjUl U,- Arena l^-U jUa, 

*Uju»is' J T E> »jii Jjl -ui u.fc.^1^ 

Colloseum j»-li«_Jj.,.JU*LJI«*M:> Amphitheatre 








^-joi-l j-^-* (A) JSSt 
•jj^UJawjAjio^L, jy. ^WJ 1 « J : -i»" »^ j»^ 
jj-a» 0* J I j oil. ojU 1 Jl «JUj U **-»!_, 
.i J J^^!t>.J^lkJI^U.jJ«JLl r J| -r ^JIiJ J U 
Porta-Regia 4**ui* ijj** t-jU^I p:*"' >i3 

KU-t^u •<$, r^ jb) aii iijjij 



t> 




iJjl-Jl L-T- w JX-.I fc.A. Cj -. (^ jsi 



c f j-jlfl1 • jt £JiJ U CjU \ (if) jka 



I 
f 

V 
3 



% 
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!, ■ ■■■/ , .7 ■* i . »Y. -\ 1» 

f. ■■*"■/ / \ \ > ■■ I '" 



_3_jiol\ iJ c j^'.u*J •Ljl u iS J ^ La»l j^j, \j 
•jlrti Ji-ai ^ ipjij* ^Jhjj JWJt ^j*-.J 
( \ o J£s ) if>! SJb-j Jul 







■^w-* 







«Uj| Jc u^'jI ° 's**' ' **" ••* j - "* 0*_» 
J£i ) o»jl«- Jl -iJ Jlj' ai» l«l j~)U 

.(n 

4«He 0^_j^« il)j^i» J aLai-1 olj.il j »«JD) J»li*» 



OjSJI^-l jl J jU# jn- Jij ( i v. J& ) U j j j 

Jj> JUJ JUll ^* ^90 0' t^jJyia'l jj* ««^! 




^Co|^. *f«>l>ij iDj^'ji JW-j"' «^9» y-*» Jj 

•( I i-c^ ) ur"jh Jj* ^j»j* ufi^.H '^^ 
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ttyttl *x oill oil tO J i±*-L11 uli e« JS" 
ii,*lS l^i,* *&j&j%\ lf< L*j*>j Ud^_j ^^moS Jl 

.( ^ J^ 4 ) r ai,J dJUil jl - ,il J— olJ W-' 




j JU: 4 ^.jJJ >9l a*J\ ul j&p! jli dlW 

jl^cloja oO_> -lie -ui^jtllj i^^tiJI »L*/? 3L**j 
b» 1 i_i^c « r JutJi jCjj • JV1 »U»j j* tj-juSll 





^jUI j-aJI - joUil .lit (i v ) J£i 

• ( W J^ 4 ) Sistrum u^yj 




W Ji^O o-jjUi i Jr - ( » a) jss. 
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j^lj Jjtl tfjj jjj\2i\ aj\ -Ul <£i j 

jlX-l S>tLI v e5HI jj < IjiJl— -wi>l J>1 

4tfj 4-l j^l.JloUUi-lJr cwK'U*. <jU>!l 
—JI ,J J5j JjUj c/'jJJI *jj ji5ll oL jU_, 

Hippodrome J-»-i oV" k 3 '- ^- , . JJ 
JuilldUi j~* d\ Vjl l^Ci ^Jp- JJL* lib 

-fcjjuitUii la* j i±* y*^\)\ oiiHi j -km 




^nM/ 



^o.juiUCr-)/ 1 



Mi»r- *m^&& 






■ 5 »C 



.SjpS jlj^ 'S^i-all i>U dJJLr .g-ir o^» && 



- »j»- J^L {)\ t^a *l~fr Jj»» * ■ 

^jusJI JuJ^LjIl fl> Uj. i.Jlj UjIIj v*W 
& ^ ^j *-id i^ljl Jf U j jaijS JJO > 
V.JJI OK. ji-ii-i JtoULtiilil; i--^)l o-l* j^ 
• f t*Jl 0* l*»l~» •j'j* <J°" o J* ojl^'l Life, 
JJ j» CJ JLl ijU> As ti\ J jS <j1 U Til 

jjkj stiJ wj^II^jJI Ij> am jt$lj 

, XSkffjM*. ji jal oi jjj . Ji; jJi CJ ai 
Uklli >Lij i.jidi Jul Jt cnxUII o- ^ 

, oljjl) UUjj U -r «*j ^ rjv* » 

. .Ijst-VI J* Ji* ijsrJ "**• 

£/— JJf^ J^ 1 l5 «^l J' ij * J^^Ji 
•^-i-w'ijl* jj rj~* Ji nSj'3 Amphitheatre^ ^1/* 

j j*J Stadium <J^ **^ (3^- i °' ' J ^i 
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c)jilJL«.l <i*ai ifJl! uKU iJA _ +u.ii ^jjjkil 
.1 V-» »=»VSM **•»• Cfi» J^jU Ji>N J«> 

* wj- — ty^ 
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tij^if-j #1. SL* Jl jiJ-l ttku iU4 : Vjf 

^U^xi-jUcjU^yi ^-1 Old Gymnasium 

iiijijoi.^jC.Liji^ uio (rr - yv J£i) 




j£u ^j\ ,> jbc"'sa.\i ^u- (rr) j& 




4JJ1I 5SL ; C U^JS* ..jlo ^Ul. o- ^ JLS^ 
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. 4 I TJU-a* 



Jfljl j . p*9l wUI *ie is. K - U . U.; j,Ur 
^cp .V> j.LU aL> i^ j (tMljtJ! _ u l^^ j jjj, ^ u ^ j, 

- , > H * «i »' ■ . - i i -i • ^ ai ^ j» 5 ^ L1 oaA ^^ * J -^ dl d ,j3 

t^W^jJ^l^^loU-w.JcM^.iljy^ -^ t - 

• o^j o jS i > Sj W .a» J (,) «**» Jj-i a*"* 1 ai -» 
^.^1 ^Ul *!• ^ J^l jldl j^j ^ W»j VW oIjUaHj . VtJ» J*» 

JUf cily ,j- jw I,-) (r) oaJLl aj-j isJK' Jl J-J J JS'.iMJ ^^j V-J^ A— ^b V^ 11 

. ^jfij ii^i j .JJ-H a— *J f J^'j ^JUHSTjlj r -.j f^j Ji»Uj J^ j^aS J-j 
Jjk\\ iiUlj J2JU Jli-* gj-j iJL-ill Jy-Jl Uta-Jl V^' J W:?^ ff" 1 »>J JJ^'J iliJ1 = d*^ ''-^ ^) 

*fA rfjfc u»-j» J4* U- 1 * ^JO ^ l-j** ^.^ *-> Wr u J* ji J1 dljk. Vt-^* ■»» ^ J lu -> aW ^ «*J 

' . i^^lt jU j» U Ue UlLl Jlj *»^j •■*» ^ 0* ^ ; jW u^. 
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jijl^I £> t*A_l* aKi" caJBI jUI Ul 
u&jjlb Sj*U)Ij ^^jjfcj o)j»j!1 »Ij*5 I4 pU Jll 

j» C{Ci jLI J (»)ol J*i JJU- J^- IJI ULiu (1)1 

L* ijj^CVl j <jL« jl jUI U* (jt S_,UV1 

Jj»L3l J j^J-iJI 51^- 4) ***aL Jl J-aT J, _^ull» 

. ^Url JULc 4j|p 4J&.J jUSlj 4«i. j>» 

* cs-jSVI j»_i 0. -V gljl jUl oK» 

«jj||l r^ll <3 Ijljj t» jJL' »bl (> Ji j» 4) t-,..— T 
^ ^la£ ,£.ii u^-i / *"> J e ^'j** J c Jfi— «" V s ? 
ryj *&■» (l)l» L*jl»l J» 4 O Jill J AJL^jJI iTp- 

cji-pl j;p 4l» jjpj t_j J L*.'Sfl i.^L Jp ilsiUll 

j\ lfiDw> ^UP r-ljul ^ JUluu* iijLi t>» jO 
l^Jb- Q» tsJu»~ (jt m Mj 4»lllj ^^mLI J Jjlj* u* 
Jl |JL» j»-1j «jlC j jjL^JI i_-)lkt _ U Jb- Jl _ 

Ljd»ljll(> d)K — Jl ^-ji; j (n) 5L-»1 i je ^u. 

4* jXC^U iuJJ «L»-LL»1 sfJUS Jl oL^i < 
Lj jp-L* J* j »J>Lij i_ii>U- JU- 0* 



<iJ Jfl-J u* Ifi dUx L.»_> 4 4>&l AiU^i. 4) 

•' J W J&" Jl »-*~JI iJlv UjJUTj UjKll 

J ^ Jll ^JjJLl dibbj (\) vJfljUl oiA .Ull 

41>j * pflji jUdl - Cjjij** fr*j - CiUI 

_ liU-1 Ojij««ll ULjU j _ oU*iil_, ol Jdl 
.(r) La! ujeail ^jlj*i iJUj Jj 

cjdpljii ^jSn dlt&^Jjl* dJUi ^jj 

dJlCi>-VI iJwAdly jiij 1 i ja^L.VI »U*1 ij* 

t> «J» j J» c t_*j_JI .IjfciJI ij-jii (J 45^ IjlfT 
.(r)i r i s .1olil.*» J U^1» , ifj» t /art Jai jl LiP 

^^. j ijJl ilJLL.'fl o- Ijlji i jXCVI Jl 

i_**»^ - j^ sm j] JjUr Sj« .» iiiJill* jvfitUlj 

u^l. ji ^ >ai j^-b ji ^usi jj _ r » J > 

4 i>*Li irLllj ila»- i^ub ' (IjIjJ* ojlpj < aa* 

ojL^Ili aIj^jJI o»_/t-LJ.I pJaiM Jiiii j»j 
lf» Ijj^j « rt.f»"l»U* t> lyj Ijplili (OttUhdlli j 

Jj^l pt^j j jlU o- 4jjiL I^U Jp 4JJI 

fc« J UiJO ^[ 4lj A I OjJ» C5^l AOc^jV^O.rzrM'Ali- ( w^lj >J J ) *J^ C.5^1 AJ^ £{ (\) 

. h,jxCVI{ jA-tf ills' 4-J^Vl vJ*-!!^ ,JiJ» <JU» dtfjLU o-j » • . OjJ\j i« = \\r* 

• c^j^ 1 Jiy ^*j rfj-«-» ^-»j J -jJi u^^ Jiwvi ji>jt »v> 0- jfiaj (r) 

i.lf Jjbj ia^A j-.jj^.j ijj--i.\ fJA x*j f-Jj ^ *V> j- (v) 
^-J* J ij^C-Vl fly.1 Ujj-.Ta*-j *«>- j^ju. .If 1 l^Jil cJttJI .j.jSj 4,VTJ .jdtt jTk-5 l ^.l (i) 

^ J IjJ_j. JU'^I VI *»1jj ,> ^TJj 4J\ Ua <!» ^j jbjpjl iljj JnM — \AYY= o»>* J^- (•) 
*. J*^ 4\J*J Cs~X f-5* f *1 Vl I jaill 4-w* J cJf J\ UljjJI Jl JU Ai!\ <U fij- j ?iU\ 4,5U Je &U 

I lfi.j (jjJLIl .jjA* J UU J\ ^ji\ f4! ijuai 3tU Jilt («\) 
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i j»»JI jwr-ljdlv-jj-Pjj ojj IT Li jJLj j 4pIjM »Ji* 
iili < jpJI J I «_*U»i-l a^-ji S-u^JiJI o J* j y>j 

P*.l — £ iuJf Ul dA Jp ja mJ 

j fU »l H y* <j*" < «s-j» 

< JS ytd, 0- _.^l II dlu-4 j 

v? 1 — ^ cf-Jl* (^j— 4-1 isi 

_pu — p *_£_>-■" rv — :** yu '"' ^'j 

l*«* — *» <rt*JI fj* l£ i- vJjJ 

./•U p Ul J»jl»* I f«M i" 

jfljJI j»l II Utt> ^b 

ilja _r— *dll * sL tj *si j-e LT 

yfc i^_lB j*J|IIj vaJbjU cu*j 



J^ 1 jf I i> oU— 4-1 jlSM I^L-J- U_, « .Up 
ij jAUb I 5j»j <t» J^si" ^Jjljxill ^IjTSjlfl j 
j J»=*r V la>- -icjli ** «-j«-«»^Ij i-J-lj JjiJI j 

. ^U-lj 4JU. .Urjl 

I^jLjpIi (0 oV^LsJl J^£ Jl Lu^j lib 
J ijjj^VI .tj*i Jtf jjl ijjUl oUUrl ^1 
jp-1 (r) rfj & ^Jl JUp fjilj Jlj jyil! iU 
j*ljj^-j»*-»aJ.l jausJI J i.Ult ji jigdl £"_,»- Jili 

l> rt^Jj^- jJJi I/ 1 OU-'Jl vicJ j Ijij-ail Al 

j I t5ji*i JU- t>» «3^JI J Li ^j-» : i Ij»-Ijj 

j iuUdLl_, iwjJ-l ip jJI is*li jJJj . u-ji« 
0* ->•*£ lr** !_?*&} pt^** 1 . ^' J'. (*T !! "'*' ' 0* -fi*^ 

( 4TJUai IjJja- ^^J IjL-l ( 4~J& Aja Ja _^U«a 

ofelidl j\ ^1 la* J _,ju dUJiTj » a_^.^l la» 
li"»lj5^* JJuM-iSLJj c o jj^l »lj«s-Vlj Sailjl 

cgj'L^ 4U «i5 >? Uil J p 5 JUI oJ* j (frj*^ 

«c{idi jl» i^TJU-ai q* 3yr U*jL>wJbll LfiSpjIaSLl 
5**. ojLXpu j?«JI oL*_j j IJjC jl I'jTi JSj 



J*U 
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^_,*i £* <jWI fcUrl j L-a»l dUS _>JU_j 

urlij^l Jl Ualjjl^i JJIdUr ^j i ja^.^1 

ol dU-if ,J>>j , J4-I la* .ij»i «_^ tiL-I 
**j vjrr^ J:^ 4y J *-£' , iM J 4» u» y V-^LI o* 
Uli.1 43,>j J5UI Jill ^LT^ JSUi dUS 

Cj« ***i iSl^i- U- 1 eJfc" Jll i-Jjill l^il* 4 

iP -Vj« c jJ p.J dUjfj, L >" r l_^l ^ 

. Jmj J»^»j» r»t-2» J« # j» J)IS\£«ill 

^l^-U b^dJUJO m fJiJy jjJiljiiA li JW 

V»yV a» JJI V^JI 5lU-J_j« i-li-l <ij> ^ 

.J-U Jp ^iBLt yo d\J~ JJr- VJ» J^l 
i OJJI la* ^ Jj-91 juJ) J ijjLCtfl ^iCll 

Jji <&^- dUi jlUl .1^ & 




,1 Jt-j_*l 4 ►•Lji J ^ 

•V-«ll oj^, -all ^i jT I ii 

.i — —»vi <«ci - ^ja_^r u_f 



IfJa^J^l^ll JU*. JU^ ij'WI HCjlaillj 
j»«JI *U» ^Ut» d)^ Uj^i «jj*i i-i-a» j*j <Jl 
jj j*Lli tj^ll ii»j» U jr~j m y> SI < jrlXjl 

lSJ> ujti j*j j*JI ^k* 4tjL» Ob- o|s^ 

. i;. Jail o'_/jJU 

f^' 1-» • • Jl*jll pfU .j^. t»li 

L»j— ** J-JI dl — lr >i1 «urf* 
JU1 ^ — i*9l j o^-JLL lib 



t 



J^l jjl^JI dUi ^ ^ 

L Js» v-.. -ill Jll_J C ^_, la* 



jab 



L- 



.1 



cuilt I Js* *'_^ v-j* Jl «-JT 

L; I 'J 4— J», 



-JU«) 



ji_*ji jjj^fi lib 



L 



.«^» 



»• - i 



,111, lib 



i — »T vr — * Qj- 

LJ ^ l :Tla a -ji ^ f 

H^p^killcju'l* j i»*i»l JcJtU-Jl iU9 jJLTj 
Jj &JI Jj^l j i5jJ ell 4 j,-* ^iC-i o^ 

Ob c ijjl\iA—>l\j 4UUI ^JJlj ^LdLI 

Jiis U it-'S ^«JI ol _,^*J 1 a» Jji' « */5ll 
rt^rL-a»ti kjjjs l)i 1*Um ,jJ i jjux«« al »lj*i 

<~>j&j *Jfj^l ^ S_^»b 4ltf« Ul j t 43u"ji j 



ft t ojg-pj^io*^^ i> 



J$liJli UiJI jj-JI C I>1J IjIjf-I dUi J«ipO 
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lib dU_, «» o_,Ol £ Uj «ws*j 

4ja»«. J«.j» j 4-1 I J * Jj}j 



-Ji *j 



-L-» ,y\jj ^ — p 



4jJLk« >-2aJu O—^"' VJ-* • • *-V 

dl*-b» £1_^»-jum11i Jl oj «i 

^Ij ^.aJI Ja# . j.<aJI 4C aUp a»_> - dili J*» 
tSj> <I)lSf Lioj t SLp-JI 4ilji 4JLJ jXT » tfjill 

J£>_j i 4 — *>\j>- j£» \J> ITji— i* (Ills' J-«J 
jB _£ i <Ji oL*j 4i^Ull OjJS-1 U» Ai'VUiil 
_!_, U* ,> j i jJaJI OjOl U * ^ JUiil» 



Jl_, — Jl jj, — t>j pl.,, r : A) 

4-c_r-^> j jl ^ I Pji* ^J jt 

t5_^ kljl «Ls? jJLf ^_, tljjt-j 

J\S—U ^J i« ^J— ill U-T 

oj\. Jiei J^«*« tj*- -^ (j (jwk^ll^ 
•bj. — - Iji J — e ii*JI tJj— * 

»'_;—— *"l ^ - ^ J '|$' '* J j 1««* f 

j • «jj^=»J 4_~o >T oLO 

. ,|<_JI ^* gjS'X'j** j dUill 
. jpJI Jl «-iUai-l 4^-ji U* j»jVj-i Jj« 

J ^JI» .1,-JI til — J ly-JJ t^jl" 

4 ^^ Jj* Jj Jlj L^—U* 

Io_JU dJI Ji >li lil uCJj 

4.^ ws-ilr •! W-* *jW* 
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.1^1 .^j* JjUr £#. <• jljll u*j « J^l ciALr 
J j^r^Lir ^j* jiJi" <j£-x j»-Ij)I *jj»_jll IjJ. 

. ■ 4£j1mU O J* Jl 

£j. all >->jJe&\ (fJUwall ^ JLj 

J|J, -i-l j _^J-* Jl-* 



«rOfi J-*J J*H Ji» O^ Jl ^J-J j 
V^ L^ V.J «j*WI ^Lt u*J ^' 2j-J t> 

^LkJI JU1 oc v^.i- 1JL_J 

^V_«(i jl Jl ** J J -«* Oj-SJiAj 

J-1JI J Sjl - 4 Ju Vj J 

•_olT ijtj. — . a»j-£>\ wo3 

. . . oL VI J* 
JU *lj LT «u^. j-J bl 



i5>LJ ,l_;ill ^V ai_, oju» 
MjilS' _j*l» cj-J' J ** a - **'j 

0- *iJbll J>>)l Jl « dJUi j_«, US3l lili 
'cJjJI crJ' <> UttU Jfe^Jill j>, « t.411 .1^ 
«»lj«_i jiJ jjl ^Cx tffJjl_, « «jpIj5j *_jL.l j 
L*jljL- jll ^bjij* J e-JI .1^ .|jl-*1 
fjLit Ij^bjS pjl ^ L'U U^U <*>., 
*!-# jht^-UI c^ bjf j ^j»Url 5jl»M J ii\M 

i>p ^-i ir.ip^vioij^ij^jiio^ 

. UU <r^ ^ l **"' u- ^r-^ J J-S» U 

(1)1 j»*j! Lr'l O j«JI oJL-aill McL<p j r^f'ji» 0* 

«5Ul ,jj|l dUi o- J L->-- 'j* 4 jteeV 



09l ^-tfV U"9 dUi . fly -*u 0j*>. u*\^.V 
JJL ^^JL. c^jl J)l jjjbJl, 5L.iT LL-I 
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.Jja ^c p**4j ^ 0* Jji'U p ^U- .till 
O* (^Ir iff. Wb 11 J*. ai2B -rJ J* "^ 

Ju»-f jj l ^ WY k— ■ ^i*^ ^V" ^-* -* 

jyt ,J-A\ jupj jlaiH «-iJJU -»*j i>- $& 
clft-l dMaTj 0j>T ,»j^ gi ^1 feU-1 

. .UpVi i> g 6» ^ 

jtfU IjUl IjSlUi <^ ZjJXAj* ^ 
OK. .*-. « J^lan ajjl <*»U j-fr > V 



,Jl .i** .^jJii l_i-al*j cS^r" 

oij lai-l J— ;i» jtfj L- ft* 

ySl i i*LJI JiUl j5»U Jtjit .Ujl j J> 






fjUilo-^' 
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«te (sans paxeille, j'ai comptempte le 
«vieux chateau blesse, tout ce quil 
«repr6sente ccmme souvenirs m'esf 
«apparu comme en un songe. 

«Et Ton croit voir au loin, la 
«flotte d'un magnifiqtie seigneur de la 
«Serenissune Republiqu!© de Veniae 
«qui s'avance et paejSe fierement sous 
«les canons du chateau, crachant la 
«poudre en l'honneur de St. Marc et 
«du puissant sultan dTDgypte*. — 

Le fort de Qayt Bey n'est plus ainsi 
que l'omlite de lui-m€m | e. 



Afin de cldre cet expose sur une note 
poetique, nous lui apphquterona ce quatrain 
du poete f rangais Henri de Regnier, sur la 
citadelle de Rhodes: 

«La poterne, dans la muraille, ouvre & 
«l'abord 

«Sa volee oblique et basse ou le passe 
«rei30nne 

«Et l'antique rempart quo le creneau 
«couronne 

«Veille toujours a pic sur le phara et le 
«port. 
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«termines le 10 Septembre 1916». 

Ges travaux out done dure un peu plus 
de quatre ang. 

Depuis ciette date, plus de quarante 
aonees se pont ecoulees. L'effet des eaux, 
le mauvais temps et le reste... avaient 
passe par la. De nouveltes infections 
etaient a realiser. Ces travaux de nebon- 
struction, d'amenagement et de refection 
ont et6 efflectuees en grande partis. 

Au debut de 1963, on decouvrit, sous 
les eaux da Port-OEst et a proximite du 
Fort de Qayt Bey, une statue de hint me- 
tres qui passe pour representer la deesse 
Isis. On sait que cette deesse pharaonique 
avait ete choisie par les Ptolemees comme 
prottectrioe de leur capitale. A Alexandrie, 
il y avait au moins trois temples dedies a 
cette deesse: 

— h De VEst di VOw&t: e'etait le tem- 
ple d'Isis-Lochias, situe sur lie promontoi- 
re LocMas, Za BdaVeK actuelle. 

— Puis, il y avait le temple d'lsis 
Plousia, e'est-a-dire la riche. C'etait la 
patronne des .eommercants. Son temple e- 
tait situe au Sud de rEmporum, e'est-a- 
dixe prfe de l'emplacement de la statue de 
Mohamad Aly. 

— Enf in, aur 1'He de Pharos et a cote 
•de la fameuse tour lumineuse. il y avait 
le temple d'Isis-Pharia, plus specialement 
'destine aux navigateurs. Est-ce la statue 
-d'Isis-Pharia qui a ete dewniverte, comme 
<dit ci-dessus, en 1963?— 

Ses dimensions (8 metneo), ea qualite 
<(en granit), son emplacement (le fort de 
3ayt Bey, c'est>a-dire l'ancien emplace- 
ment du phare), tout cela contribueiait a 
le f aire croire. Dans ce cas, *e serait une 
•decouvQrte de grande importance. 



Quoiqu'il en goit, relevons encore une 
fois, les excellents resultats qu'ont donne 
les fouilles Bous-marines, exeputees sur 
l'emplacement en question par des horn- 
mes-grenouilles experimentes. 

Oee fouilles, effectuees d'une maniere 
permanente et methodique, tout autour de 
Tile Pharos (1'ancienne), nous xeservent 
encore lea plus grandes surpriises qui pe- 
ront realisees tant au profit de la ville 
d' Alexandrie en particulier que de Tart et 
de la science en general. 

Au debut de 1963, la braiDche de l'm- 
duistris touristique a la Chambre de Com- 
merce d* Alexandrie avait presence un pro- 
jet tendant a la construction, d'un grand 
hotel touristique. Ce projet est actuelle- 
met <en voie de realisation. 

CONCLUSION 

De la tres courte etude que nous venona 
de fair© et qui n'est "qu'un simple tour 
d'horizon, il resulte que, de l'ancien phare 
d* Alexandrie, il ne reste plus que le sou- 
venir. 

Ce souvenir sensible revivre sous la 
forme ecrite d'un journal de langue fran- 
chise portant le meme nom CLe Phare E- 
gyptien) lequel a oru, a titre de reminis- 
cence, semble-t-il, devoir perpetuer le 
nom de cetfae 7eme meryeille du mowSe 
qu'etait l'ancien phare d' Alexandrie. 

Celui-ci d'ailleurs avait ete evoque par 
un ecrivain francaift dans les termes sui- 
vants: 

«Lorsque le matin dans cette lumiere 
«qui baigne souviemt le port ou le soir, 
«avec dette iuununation qui suit si 
«souvent le depart du |3oleil et remplit 
«pendant un quart d'heure la moitie 
«de l'horizon celeste dans une limpidi- 
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d'acces de la forteresse commenea a se 
degrader et la iumiere du JBanal n'etait plus 
devenue bonne. — ■ 

Le premier deasin d'ensemble a ete 
fajt par Cassas en 1785, Bejouma chez 
Mr. Mure, Consul de France a Alexandrie. 
n leva un plan de la ville et fit un croquis 
du chateau de Qayt Bey. 

Selon les releves topographiques tra- 
ces par lee experts de l'expedition BO- 
NAPARTE, on accede au fort par une 
digme etroite de 8 pieds de largeur\ de- 
fendue par un chemin icjouvert de 550 safe- 
ties de long, aux murs cr§neles sur leg 
argtes des revetements de la jetee, dans 
to genre mauresque. 

Les fondations de cette digue sont 
formeea d'une quantity de debris antiques 
jetes p§le-mele par dessus les enroche- 
menus qui en formient la base. 

De chateau actuel (celui de l'epoque, 
bien entendu), a une forme trea agreable 
et d*un bel ef fet de perspective. Le mina- 
ret est grele et eleve. II appartient a unie 
mosquee ruinee dans le port. H y avait 
autrefois, dans quelques solles, de belles 
mosaiquets et des resteg d'armures. 

Le chateau et surtout la digue seront 
modifies et dfiteriores au caaxn du XlXeme 
siecle. Salt — qui fut Consul d'Angleteme 
a Alexandrie — ecrivait a un d» s*s amis 
qu'on deyrait y fake un jardin public car 
le site conviendrait tout-a-fait a use pa- 
reille institution uxbaine. 

H est icurieux de noter que, sur le plan 
de la ville dressee en 1855 par Mr. Char- 
les Muller et our celui qui illustre le «Gui- 
de annulaire de Mr. Francois Levemay» die 
1872/73 imprime au Caire, le chateau eoit 
appele «Fort FaUron». — 



V. — La SUwxtton actuelle du phaire. — 

Nous nous sommes rendus dernierement 
sur les heus pour visiter le fort de Qayt 
Bey — tout au moins dei l'exterieur — afiLu 
de pouvoir retracer une image aussi pre- 
cise que possible de l'etat actuel de cet 
antique chateau. 

Apres avoir parcouru la corniche du 
cote du Port-Est, longe le Yacht Club, 
puis le Club Hellenique et enf in l'aquarium, 
je me suis trouve — apres avoir fait quel- 
ques pas — en presence de la forteresse de 
Qayt Bey qui s'offrait a mes regards sur 
le cdte gauche du chemin. 

Ayant jet6 un bref coup d'oeil sur les 
hautes muiailles qui l'entourent, peroees 
de multiples ouvertures, j'ai constate que 
certaines parties d'entre dies tombaient en 
mine, tandi|a que d'autres — en depit des 
pestaurations relativement recentes — se 
presentaient dans un certain etat de dela- 
brement. 

Depassant la forteresse et marchant 
devant moi, je me dirigeaiB ver s un grand 
portail qui se presentait a ma vue, car 
j'avais constate a une certaino distance, la 
presence de deux plaques commemoratives 
sur les deux pans du mur qui en comman- 
daient l'entree. — 

Pousse par la curiosite, je mien ap- 
proohais et constatais que ... ces deux pla- 
ques, l'une en anglais, l'autr© en langue a- 
rabe, mentionnaient ... 

«qu'en date du 12 Juin 1912, isous le 
«regne du sultan d'Egypte, Hussein 
«ler, Ahmed Ziwer. Pacha etant Gou- 
«verneur d' Alexandrie et Mr. Grand- 
«ville Alexander, etant Directeur de la 
«Municipalit§ d'Alexandrie, lets tra* 
«vaux de lefetation avaient 6t& ini- 
«ties... et que ces traviaux avaient etc 
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t^riorefiBL Sans songer aux destructions 
faitets par leg hommes, il ne faut pas ou- 
blier les erosions de la plme et des vents 
Bur les pierres caltoaineis qui s'eiEfritent et 
se d&agregeut. 

Le haut du phare se d§hta done tres 
flacilement pendant les siScles qui suivirent 
sa construction. 

Apres la destruction de la partie su- 
perieure du phare par les byzantins, sous 
le regme d'Al Walid, on recomstruisit la 
partie demiolie en chaux et en briques. 

b) Sous les sultans Ebn IVwfoun, 
Aboul Djawish el MaUk KamM. — 

En 180 de l'erei chretienne, un trem- 
blement, de terre decouronna le faite du 
phare sur leqmei le sultan Ebn Touloun 
elevera ,un ddme en bois. Une temp&te ar- 
racha cette batisse rudimientadre. Son fife, 
Aboul Djanisjh, d!ut irebatir Tangle occk 
dental, ronge par les flots, qui s'etait ef- 
fondre. 

Mais un nouveau tremblemient de ter- 
re secoua encore le vieux monument. En 
eTftel, le 5 Janvier 956, la partie superieure 
du phare, s'eoroula. On repara la parte 
deteworee. 

Dans les annees qui suivirent, de 
nouveaux eboulements ge produdsirent et 
le Hultant Malik Gamil construisit un ora- 
toire a son sommet. 

c) Ce qu'est devem I'andien pftare — 

Le fprteresse de Qayt Bay. — 

En 1365 — ■ loio die l'attaque de Pier- 
re de Lusignan — il n'est nullement ques- 
tion du phare, comme poste eleve de sur- 
veillance maritime. 

h& phare — en tant que phare — 
n'exiete done plus des le milieu du XlVeme 



siecle, ce que confirnue un haut fonction- 
naire egyptien qui fut, en 1435, Gouver- 
ltentree/ du Port-Est. Mais ce site va deve- 
nir de nouveau tres important sous le regno 
neur d'Alexandrie. H ne sc dresse plus a 
du puissant Qayt Bey qui regna de 1468 
a 1496 de l'ere chretienne et qui y batit la 
forteresse qui porte son nom, dont les 
mines subsistent jusqu'a l'heure ajotmelle. 
Selon le recit de ThiHtorien Ebn Iyas 
— qui vivait en Egypte au XVeme siecle, 
le plan du fort 6tait le suivant: 

«Une isorte de vestibule jef& sur des 
«voutes reposant sur la mer, condui- 
«sait de la terre ferme au chateau. 
«I1 y avait des appartements eleves 
«au dtessus de la mer d'ou l'on pouvait 
«voir les bateaux a une distance d'un 
«jour. H etait a, Tentree du port. On 
«y eleva une mosquee pour y faire le 
«service du vpudredi, un moulin, un 
«four a pain, des magasins, un arse- 
«nal d'armes et on garmt les murs, 
«alentour du chateau, de canons qui y 
«restaient jour et nuit afin qUPi les 
«Francs ne le prissent pas par sur- 
«prise. II y mit une gamison de guer- 
«riers qui y logaiient en permaneiiice... 
«Le sultan diqpensa — ■ ditron — plus 
«de 100-000 dinars a cette construc- 
«tion. 

G'est done sur les fondationg du pha- 
re antique que fut conBtruite la f ortere|3S» 
de Qayt Bey. Son donjon les couvre, ce 
qui est continue par la comparaison des 
mBiaures de la base de la tour centrals et 
celles du phare ancien, soit 30 metres en- 
viron. 

d). — 8ituat%on du fort mt XV Heme. . . . 
siecle — 

Durant le XVHeme siecle, la digue 
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une porte elevee. 

A Vmb6r%etii\ de l'edif ice, des machines 
elevatoires permettaient de soulever jub- 
qu'au dernier etage, l'eau et les combus- 
tibles. 

Une double rampe a plan incline, ac- 
cessible aux quadrupedes, faisait le tour 
du puits interieur qui montait jusqu'a la 
terrasse du second etage. Trois cents 
chambres se*vaient de logeme&it ou de ma- 
gasin au personnel des... gardiens. 

Dana son ouvrage «La Guerre Civile*, 
Jules Cesar ecrivait sur Pharos: 

«H y a dans cette lie, des habitations 
«d'egyptieng qui forment un bourg de 
«la grandeur d'unei ville.» 

C'est la, dans le Pharos, que Cesar 
concentra ses troupes et etablit son camp. 

///. ■ — Le mirotr des pharos — lies sta- 
tues. 

Au dessus du phaie s» trouvait un 
mrroir fait de diverses substances, en pla- 
ques de vErre ou en acier de chine, selon 
les traditions, dans lequel se refletafant 
les bateaux qui venaient du pays des grecs. 
On les voyait loisqu'ilB etaient a la hau- 
teur de Chypre ou a une journee en mBr 
ou meme, lonsque la flotte s'armait dans 
Je port de Byzance: Les veilleurs etaient 
done sur leur garde. 

La tradition ajoute qjuc lorsqu'illa 
s'approcbaient, on pouvait les incendier et 
aneantir deux qui les montaient, en diri- 
geant sur eux les rayons de tsoleil, ief]e- 
chis par le miroir. 

Ce fameux miroir subsista jusqu'a la 
conqugte mu&ulmane. Mais alors, isous le 
Calife Omayade Al Walid ibn Abdel Ma- 
lek (au 7eme siecle de l'ere chretiienne), un 
espion byzantin r&is&it a le detruire. L'es- 



pion gagna la conf ianc® du calife, fit croire 
que dels tresors etaient caches sous le pha- 
re ou il avait fait lenfouir d'abord l'argent 
qu'on lui avait remis et, pousse par la 
cupidite, le calife-ayant eu connaissance de 
cette trouvaille reelle — ordonna qu'on le 
laissa fouiller a isa guise. II cemmenga a a- 
battre le phare mais les habitants du pays 
— realisant qu'ite etaient les victimes d'u- 
ne supercherie ■ — cessers&t die prater leur 
concours a l'espion qui prit la fuite avant 
d'gtre arrgte. 

Le miroir, ramasae aans les decom- 
brei3, etait rouille. 

Quant aux statues, elles etaiient au 
nombre de trois en bronze et en (fautres 
metaux. 

Oes statues couronnaient le faite de l'e- 
difice. L'une avait l'index de la main droi- 
ts constamment tourne vera le point ou 
se trouvait lie soleil. S'il etait au milieu de 
sa course, le doigt en indiquait la position, 
S'il disparaissait de l'horizon. la main 
droite de la statu© s'abaissait et decrivait 
ainsi la revolution de l'astre. 

La iseconde statue tournait la main vers 
la mer, des que rennemi 6tait a unie dis- 
tance d'une nuit de navigation. Quand il ar- 
rivait a portee de la vue, un son effrayant 
qu'on entendait ai deux ou trois milles, en 
sortait. Les habitants etaient ainsi aviertis 
de l'approche de l'ennemi et pouvaient en 
surveillex jes mouvements. 

La troisLeme statue indiquait toutes 
les heures du jour et de la nuit, par un 
son harmonieux qui variait a iohaque heure. 

TV. EPistowe du phare A imvers les Ages. 

a) ConquSte musitimume- — 

Lous de la conquete musulmane, cer- 
tajines parties de l'edif ice etaient deja de- 
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Le Phare d'Alexandrie 

par FRANCOIS HAFEZ RA.THLB 



La septieme merveille du monde an- 
ien qu'etait le phare d'Alexandrie, est 
>urd dTiiistoirie, jalonne d'eveneiments de 
jutes sortes. Nous nous proposons de les 
lettre en relief au court de ce bref expofee. 

— Ce qu'en <mt dit les Anciens: — 

«Makrizi le grand historical Ara- 
be du XTVe siefale a fait mention du 
phare d'Alexandrie en relevant que 
quiconque desdcndait dans cetle villa 
on hii donnait aussitdt...» «l'indication 
du phare* 

Bien avant Makrizi, HOMERE, 
dans son Ody&jee declarait: 
«I1 est unie ile sur la mer agitee en 
«avant de l'Egypte. On l'appelle 
«PHAROS. Le rivage p'esente cnLre 
«les deux caps assez saillanns, un 
«golfe que 1'U.ie de Pharos ae trouve 
fermer naturellement. 

«La pointe que termine la petite 
«ile de Pharos m'est elle m§me qu'un 
«rochter battu de tons les cotes par les 
«flots. Sur cie rocher s'eleve une tour 
«a plusieurs etages en marbre blanc; 
«ouvrage mervetileueement beau qu'on 
«appelle aussi «le phare», comme 
«l'lle ellesmem!e.» 



Projete par Ptolemee ler Soter, execu- 
te par Farchitecte Sostrate de Coidb et 
inaugure sous Ptolemee Philadelpihei au- 
tour de ranai&e 279 avant l'ere chretieinjne, 
le phare a ete dedie par son consfcructeuir 
«aux dieux et... pour lee navigaterars*. 

//. — La construction <ctu phare. — 

On pense que l'edifice avait une hau- 
teur de 120 metres environ, repartis con> 
me suit: 

— la base carree, ayant 30 metres de 
c&te et 60 metres de haut 

— l'etage suivant (octogonal) ayant 
30 metres environ, et le haut (30 
metres encore), cylindrique portant 
une lanterne surmontee d'une sta- 
tue de Poseidon. 

Le phare etait construit die pierreg de 
taille en calcaires du Pays. Seule la con- 
struction exterieure semble avoir et§ faita 
de matenaux plus durs, marbres, colon* 
nes de granit d' Assouan ou metal. 

La plate-forme du premier etage por- 
tait, aux angles, une decoration de gi- 
gantesques centaures ou de mongtres ma- 
rina et les murs etaient perces de fene- 
tres et de trouia de lumiere donnant le 
jour dan B les escahers, les vestibules et 
les nombreusBs chambres. On y avait a|c- 
ces par un escalier extinewr conduisant a 
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extended further east to include the Ne- 
cropolis of Augustus. It recalls to some 
extent the way Alexandria of today ex- 
tends. So the area of the city in the se- 
cond century A-D. extended from Mex to 
Wardian till Mttitapha Kamel and further 
in the modem Ramleh quarter. Excavations 
at Has el Soda uncovered a Roman temple 
of the Antonine period. Thus we find that 
the position of the modern Latin Cemetery 
fell in the centre of the length of the Ro- 
man city of Alexandria in the second 



century AD. 

A Greek waiter claimed recently that 
the Sema of Alexander fell at Gare da 
Ramleh (Ramleh square) in Alexandria 
at the extention of Nabi Danial Street 
This is based on the assumption that the 
street of the Sema fell under Nabi Danial 
Street. The basis of his view is wrong as 
proved above. Anyhow the waiter had no 
scientific ground or reasons to offer in fa- 
vour of his view, and his allegations 
should therefore be disregarded. 
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(Neapohs) as soon as he arrived at the 
spot called after Alexander -when he had 
already -left- the main square -behind him as 
-he walked on the main latitudinal street in 
the direction of the SilSileh Promontory, 
the quarter of Alexander must have been 
on his right on the site where the modem 
Latin Cemjeitery stands because the Neapo- 
lis (i.e. the other town) was on his left. 

There are several points in favour of 
my view. As the Sema of Alexander, ac- 
cording to Strabo, formed part of the Ro- 
yal Quarter wa find that the Latin Ce- 
metery is also within the same quarter 
which extended roughly east of Cape Lo- 
chias till the Shatby Necropolis and south 
of the Cape till at least the Canobic Ave- 
nue (Horreya Avenue). The position of 
the tomb of Alexander together with tho- 
se of the Ptolemies in the Latin Cemetery 
would be very appropriate because it is 
not only close to the Royal Palaces on 
Cap® Lochias and the living quarter of the 
Greeks (i.e. the Royal Quarter) but it is 
also (hieing the Necropolis for the Greek 
kings of Egypt) close to the Necropolis 
of the Greek kings of Alexandria, their 
fellow countrymen. The Royal Necropo- 
lis thug falls between the Ptolemaic ce- 
meteries of Shatbi, Ibrahimieh and Hadara 
which belonged to the Greek subjects of 
the city. Moreover the Royal Necropolis 
corresponds in its date with the dates gi- 
ven by the different authorities of these 
Greek cemeteries which are adjacent to 
it. The Sema of Alexander and the gre- 
ater part of the Royal Necropolis belong 
to the third century B.C. whether at the 
time of Ptolemy n or Ptolemy IV. On 
the other hand we find that the Ptolemaic 
cenuEitEries of Shatby and Ibrahimieh go 
back to the early years of the third cen- 



tury B.C. and the Necropolis of Hadra be- 
longs to the early part of the second cen- 
tury B.C. 

These: conclusions of mine are further 
corroborated by the haphasard discovery in 
the Latin Cemetery in the early twenties of 
an antechamber of an alabaster tomb of im- 
precediEinted magnificence (Fig.II) In some 
features it recalls a tomb at Mustapha Pasha 
Necropolis which belongs to the 3rd. centu- 
ry B.C. The construction of this room shows 
outstanding luxury, great riches and power 
because each of the three sides, the ceiling 
andi the floor is made of one single huge 
block of alabaster of about a meter in thick- 
ness snd three metres in length. The room 
was built and not dug as in the rest of 
the tombs discovered in Alexandria of the 
Graeco-Roman period. In itg material it 
shows an unprecedented case if not an 
exception in tomb construction. The disco- 
very of that tomb shows that the site was 
limited to the use of outstanding persons 
of great wealth and authority if not of the 
Greek royalty. In my view, it can only be 
a king who can afford to construct sufch 
a tomb and to pay for the transport of 
such huge blocks intact from the quarries 
at the Hammam in the Western desert to 
the site where the tomb stands. Such a 
tomb of great luxury must have not stood 
alone but together with other tombs of 
no less magnificence. It can only be part 
of the Royal Cemetery. 

The position* of the modern Latin Ce- 
metery conforms with the statement of 
Zenobius who lived in the second oetntury 
A.D. Zenobius places the tomb of Alex- 
ander in the middle of the city, Similarly 
in the Roman Period in the time of Ze- 
nobius, Alexandria grew bigger because it 
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refore the Neapolis cannot be on Pharos 
but on the mainland and next to the Mau- 
soleum as we learn from the text of Tatius 
and the title of the Roman official. Besi- 
des, we have never been informed that 
Pharos, the island, ever took, in antiquity 
another name. 

The Neapolis cannot be also as Mat- 
ter claimed another name for the Nicopo- 
lis (Juliopolis) because we know that the 
Nicopolis fell outside the Ptolemaic city 
and would have thus been separated from 
It by the Necropolis which encircled, ac- 
cording to Strabo the whole Ptolemaic 
city. If Matter is correct in hie claim, 
the main latitudinal street and the main 
square of ancient Alexandria would have 
fallen outside the Ptolemaic city and out- 
side the Necropolis of the Greek city. This 
means that the Mausoleum ef Alexander 
formed a part of the Greek Necropolis. 



This would have been the only way, if 
Matter is correct on the point, in order 
to have the Neapolis and the Mausoletam 
of Alexander next to one another as men- 
tioned in the text of Achilles Tatius and 
confirmed in the post of the Roman Pro- 
curator mentioned above. But since the 
main latitudinal street and the main squa- 
re cannot, fall outside the Necropolis of 
the Greek taity, therefore I think that Mat- 
ter is wrong in calling the Necropolis by 
the name of Neapolis. One has to be in- 
side the Ptolemaic city and not outside it 
in order to find its main square and its 
main latitudinal street 

The only position for the Neapolis is, 
as mentioned above and shown by Adria- 
ni, off the main square and to the left of 
the main latitudinal street as. .one appro- 
aches Cape Lochias. Since the visitor of 
the novel of Tatius saw the other town 




Fiff.lL 
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because Cape Lochias 1 (The modem Silsileh 
Promontory) has not changed its position 
since the Ptolemaic period!. Because the 
plan of the modern city is diEferent from 
that of Qie Ptolemaic one there is now no 
street from Cape Lochias crossing the 
city. We have to imagine such latitudinal 
street since we have m the modern city 
the longtitudinal oneCHorreya Avenue) . The 
main square of Tatuig will be thus the 
spot at which .an imaginary street from 
Silsileh to the lake meets Horreya (street 
at right angles. This spot falls on Hor- 
reya street about thirty meters west of 
the Latin. Cemetry. 

If one takes the imaginary street 
from that spot and walks forward in the 
modern Shallalat park in the direction of 
the Silsileh (i.e. at right angles with the 
Horreya Avenue), one comas after a few 
hundneids of yards to the quarter called af- 
ter Alexander the Great which is mentio- 
ned in the test of Achilles Tatius. It is 
clear from the meaning of the word that 
the visitor of Alexandria who came by the 
Nile and the lake port «went forward* (i. 
e. in the direction of Cape Lochias) after 
he had crossed the main square of the 
city. 

Achilles Tatius says that when the 
visitor arrived at the quarter of Alexan- 
der, he saw another town. He means in 
my opinion by another town the Neapolis, 
the new city, since wet know that the Ne- 
apolis was placed on the north side the 
Dromos {covering the Bruchium on the 
Great Port. It was undoubtedly the nicest 
part of the city as Achilles Tatius says. 
This to due to the fact that it represented 
the ancient Royal Quarter of the Ptolemaic 
city as mentioned by Strabo and is thus 
worthy of the admiration of Achilles Ta- 
tius. It is quite important to notice in the 
text of Achilles Tafius the distinction bet- 



ween the «Quarter of Alexander* and the 
<other town» (i.e. the Neapolis) . This me- 
ans that the quarter of Alexander was do- 
se to Neapolis but quite marked from it 
The two sites in any (Case must have fal- 
len north of the main square as unders- 
tood from the text of Tatius. 

This distinction between the two sites 
is marked and emphasized in the post of 
a procurator in Roman times «Procurator 
Augusti Neas poleas et Mausolei Alexan- 
diriae. «It is clear from this post that the 
Mausoleum of Alexander was so close to 
the Neapolis as to allow the appointment 
of one procurator for both of them toge- 
ther. Had the Neapoli's covered the whole 
of the new Macedonian city of Alexandria 
in distinction from the old town of Rha- 
kotis as Botti claimed, than as we unders- 
tand from Strabo the Mausoleum of Alex- 
ander would have formed part of the Ne- 
apolis since it was part of the Royal 
Quarter. I would not have expected then 
the Romans to Icall one of their officials 
procurator for the Neapolis and the Mau- 
soleum of Alexander. It would have been 
sufficient to call this official «Procurator 
Augusti Neaspoleos»< 

Similarly, it is wrong to call, as Kie- 
pert did, the island of Pharos the Nea- 
polis because unless the Mausoleum of 
Alexander falls on the Hepastadion itself, 
it would not be practical and rather un- 
reasonable to have the samp official pro- 
curator of the Neapolis and the Mausole- 
um The fact that the Mausoleum cannot be 
on the Hepastadion hut is, as I have shown 
from the explanation of the text of Ta- 
tius, on the mainland ai3 all authorities 
also claim makes the responsibilities of 
such procurator difficult to manage if the 
Neapolis is the island of Pharos. The- 
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There is also another point in taking 
this street as the main latitudinal one. We 
knew that in antiquity, the route from 
Alexandria to the Delta and r©3t of Egypt 
passed through the lake, Therefore it was 
quite natural, in my belief, to find in anti- 
quity a street passing from Cape Lochias 
the Silsileh Promontory where the royal 
palaces of the Ptolemies stood to the lake 
port. This avenue was to give an easy and 
quick access for the kings to the rest of 
the country Q3gypt) they ruled. The two 
gates which were placed at its extremi- 
ties (i.e. the Sun Gate and Moon Gate) 
were as Achilles Tatius wrote, the guar- 
dians of the city because one stood at 
the south east at the lake port while the 
other was placed next to the Great sea 
port and! Cape Lochias (Silsileh Promon- 
tory). The street must have "been broader 
than the other parallel streete and decora- 
ted with columns as described by Tatnus 
and proved m the excavations of Mahmoud 
Bey since it was the royal street. It was 
therefore the main latitudinal street 

Now that we have known the position 
of the main latitudinal street, let us try 
to find out the main longtitudinal onie in 
order to be able to locate the main squa- 
re of the oity. We know from Strabo that 
.he Canobic Gate waia placed at the eas- 
tern end of the main longtitudinal street. 
In all maps of ancient Alexandria apart 
from Botti's this longtitudinal avenue 
seems to fall exactly under the modern 
Horreya Street. Botti, however thinks 
that it ran under the track of Alexandria- 
Cairo railway lines. 

Since Mahmoud Bey found in his ex- 
cavations that the street which runs un- 
der the present Horreya Avenue was the 
widest among the seven longitudinal 
streets which he was able to trace. I feel 



rather convinced that this was the main 
longtitudinal street and that Botti was 
not correct. Mahmoud Bey made also su- 
re of the main longitudinal street when 
he examined the street at six points. Be- 
sides, several discoveries of ancient build- 
ings were made along this street. The 
ruins of a Greaco-Egyptian temple dedi- 
cated to Osorapis and Isfe, to king Pto- 
lemy Philopator and his wife Arsinoe we- 
re discovered on one side of this street. 
They occupy the site of the modern cul- 
tural center (formerly Mohammed Ali 
Club). The remains, of another huge Pto- 
lemaic building were recently found on 
the main side of the avenue when laying 
the foundations of the Insurance Building 
next to Cinema Amir. 

The old street was called the Cano- 
bic Avenue because on it was placed the 
Canobic Gate and because it led to the 
old town of Canopus. Canopug was an old 
Pharaonic port on the Nile. It was fa- 
mous under the Ptolemies and the Romans 
as .a pleasuuel town and a place for heal- 
ing and pilgrimage. In Coptic times it was 
called Abukir. The modern Horreya Street 
was called some 30 years ago Abukir A- 
veniue, retainefdits nomination till the town 
of Canopus changed its name to Abukir. 
Since that time the street by that name 
took the name of Abukir Street and re- 
tained it till the first decades of this (cen- 
tury. In similar manner the district of Kom 
el Shukaf a where the famous catacombs are 
situated was called in antiquity '«Lofos 
Kerameikos*. The Arabic words «Kom el 
Shukafa» have the literal meaning as the 
Greek words and mean the heap of sherds. 

It is now possible to trace on the 
modern city the position of the main squa- 
re of the city in the time of Achilles Tatius 
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must have ended one street at its two ex- 
tremities since they were mostly mentioned 
together by th'e various authorities. 

So if the Sun Gate fell at the lake 
port at one end of a latitudinal street, then 
the Moon Gate must have fallen at the 
other end of the sarnie street ©lose to the 
sea. Since the streets in this system of 
town planning wene straight as seen at 
Herculaneum for example, then the direc- 
tion of the latitudinal street was from the 
south east to the north west. This street 
must have been the main "atitudinal street 
because the Sun Gate and the Moon Gate 
were two of the most important gates of 
the city. Besides, as explained above, the 
main square of the city fell at the middle 
of this street. 

In addition to these reasons there are 
other factors which make me believe that 
this street was the main latitudinal street. 
We know from Strabo that the lake port 
was the most, important port of Alexan- 
dria because of the great amount of goods 
passing through it. Therefore, this street 
which was constructed next to it must 
have been the broadest of the latitudinal 
streets because we have to expect there 
much traffic with many wagons and carts 
passing through it carrying passengers and 
goods to and from the lake port 

Although many scholars agree on pla- 
cing the Sun Gate close to the lake, they 
differ among themselves concerning the 
location of the broad latitudinal street. 
Parth€|y and Matter place this street at 
the extension of the Heptastadion. Botti, 
Jouget, Forster and Adriani place this 
street on the site of the modern Nabi Da- 
nial street. They seem to have been gui- 
died by the map of Alexandria drawn by 
Anville in 1766 which can be seen m the 
entrance hall of the Graeco-Roman Muse- 



um of Alexandria. Mahmoud Bey (el Fa- 
laki is followed by Neroutso* and Kiepert 
in considering the street which extended 
between Cape Lochias (SiMLeh promonto- 
ry) and the lake port to have been the 
mam latitudinal street. Although Zogheb 
agrees with them on having the same ro- 
ad as the main Latitudinal one, he takes, 
as Eotci and Adriani did, the modern Nabi 
Danial street as the street of the Soma 
of Alexander, 

I rather agree with Mahmoud Bey 
because he, most of all scholars had the 
best chance about 1870 to make «sonda- 
ges» and excavations in various parts of 
Alexandria when he was asked by che 
Khedive, at the request of Napoleon HL, 
to draw a map of the ancient city for Na- 
poleon's book on Julius Caesar. In the days 
of Mahmoud Bey there were no huge buil- 
dings to hamper the archaeological exca- 
vations. There were at that time various 
signs and vestiges of the ancient roads of 
Alexandria. Parts of ancient columns and 
buildings appeared then above the surface 
of the roads. Mahmoud Bey was thus able 
to identify seven longtitudinal streets and 
eleven latitudinal ones. While he was ex- 
cavating he found that only two streets 
were wider than the rest. Of these streets 
only one was longtitudinal and the other 
which was almost equally wide was la- 
titudinal. Mahmoud Bey found the pave- 
ments of this latitudinal streets at several 
points. He found also the remains of co- 
lumns on either side. This feature appears 
also in the street which the visitor of 
Alexandria in the novel of Achilles Tatius 
took after he had passed through the Sun 
Gate. Besides, at the end of tine street 
Mahmoud Bey found the quay of an an- 
cient port which quite likely stood for 
that of the lake. 
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the city. In order to locate this spot, we 
have first to PoWe reveral topographical 
problems since the various cartographers 
of ancient Alexandria give us different po- 
sitions for it (cf. the map attached to this 
article). 

Before presenting the different views 
on this spot, we must realize that Achil- 
les Tatius specified this square, by giv- 
ing the definite Greek article «To» and 
mentioning the square in connection with 
the word city. By this Tatius therefore, 
means the main square of the city. The 
whereabouts of that square I think can he 
fixed because we know from Strabo 
(XVII, 1.8) that Dinocrates in making the 
plan of the old city of Alexandria, folio- 
Wed the system laid down by Hippodamus 
of Miletus. The same system was used for 
the plans of Priene, Herculaneum and ma- 
ny Hellenistic cities. 

The plan of Alexandria as Strabo 
(XVn.1.8) tells us was based on the con- 
struction of the two broad streets (ave- 
nues) crossing one another at right angles 
and cutting the city Iongtitudinally and 
latitudinally into four sections. Many sub- 
sidiary and narrower streets run parallel 
to each of these two broad ones. The cros- 
S'ng at which the two broad avenues meet 
forms the biggest square (i.e. the main 
square) of the city. This crossing is un- 
doubtedly the one mentioned by Achilles 
Tatius. 

From this we know that the street 
which the visitor of Alexandria in the 
novel of Achilles Tatius followed after 
passing through the Gatie of the Sun was 
one of the two main streets of Alexan- 
dria. This is also proved through the fact 
that the square falls in the middle of the 
street. 



Yet which of the two main streets of 
Alexandria was that street which the vi- 
sitor took after passing through that Ga- 
te? This can be defined if we are able to 
locate the Gate of the Sun. 

Before we try to locate the Sun Gate, 
we must bear in mind that the Nile was 
connected in antiquity with Lake Mareotis, 
which extends behind Alexandria, by me- 
ans of navigable canals. 

Thus the passenger in the novel who 
sailed the Nile to Alexandria had to cross 
the Lake. He must have entered the city 
in the normal way (i.e. by means of the 
lake port which was identified by some 
as Fhiale) because he did not mention in 
the text that he used any other entrance. 
Therefore we must expect to find the Sun 
Gate next to lake port since the visitor 
of Alexandria in the novel passed through 
it as soon as he landed in the city. The 
position of the lake port must have fal- 
len behind the city because the lake ran 
almost parallel to the sea coast and ex- 
tended from, the south east of the (city to 
the north west. This is due to the fact 
that Alexandria is not oriented towards 
the four cardinal points (i.e.) North, East, 
South and West). Since the sun rises in 
the east, we must expect therefore the Sun 
Gate and the lake port to have fallen on 
the eastern part of the lake (i.e.) south 
east of the city). 

The street which, began with the Sun 
Gate must have ended with the Moon Ga- 
te since we find that of all the gates of 
Alexandria, these two gates were the sole 
gates called after planets. The sun and 
the moon as planets, act, as we know, in 
an opposite direction for the sun rises in 
the east when the moon sets in the west. 
Besides, the Sun Gate and the Moon Gate 
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second town; the splendour of this was cut 
into squares, for there was a row of co- 
lumns intersected, by another as long at 
right angles*. 

From the text we learn that the vi- 
sitor of Alexandria came to a place in the 
city called after Alexander. Achilles Ta- 
tius undoubtedly means Alexander the 
Groat and not the Roman emperor Seve- 
rus Alexander CA.D/222 — 235) because 
we have no reference stating that a quar- 
ter or part of the forty of Alexandria was 
called after this Roman emperor. On the 
other hand, Alexander th'e Great was not 
merely the founder of Alexandria and its 
patron god but wins also buried in it as 
Strabo and others informed us. 

Yet whenever the tomb of Alexander 
was mentioned by the ancient authors it is 
either called «Sema- as known from Strabo, 
«Soma» in Pseudo-callistheneg or «Mn£ma» 
as Zenobius called it. To me it appears that 



the word «Topon AleKandroo» was given at 
least in the time of Achilles Tatius to the 
area which contained the whole Royal Ne- 
cropolis of the Ptolemies and Alexander 
the Great as well as the parks attached to 
it The Necropolis represented the Ptole- 
maion which was the Mausoleum built by 
Ptolemy the Fourth to. contain the corpses 
of his successors as well as those of his 
predecessors including the Sema of Alex- 
ander. Among these tombs were those of 
Ptolemy Soter and his wife Berenikte and 
«the enclosure of the brother gods* 
which Ptolemy the second built for him- 
self and his sister and wife Arsinoe. «The 
quarter of Alexander* they have included 
also the tomb of Cleopatra VU and An- 
thony which was not far from the Mau- 
soleum. 

, Achilles Tatius gave ufii some clues as to 
the position of this quarter of Alexander 
when he mentioned that it was a few sta- 
des from the main plain (i.e. square) of 
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must examine carefully the text of this 
author and compare dt with the writings 
of this other authors of the Roman period, 
since we have no records of the site by 
any writer of the Ptolemaic period. 

Achillea Tatius, in his description of 
Alexandria which he left ug in his novel, 
«The Adventures of Leucippe and Clito- 
phon» is undoubtedly the most useful and 
important reference concerning the location 
of the Tomb of Alexander. Has importan- 
ce lies in the fact that he is a Greek born 
in Alexandria and that he saw and des- 
cribed the city through the eyes of a na- 
tive who knew it well 

This fact throws, in my view, much 
light on the problem of his date. Gaseiee 
and PaulyJWifisoa put him at the end of 
the 3rd. or early in the 4th century A.D. 
on the gounds f his style. Jebb, Seyffert 
and PaulyWiasoa put him at the end of 
5th cent. AD. However, I rather believe 
that he belongs to the earlier date for the 
following reason. We know that the des- 
truction of Alexandria and especially the 
Bruchium; the most beautiful quarter of 
the city took place mainly under Aurelian 
in A.D. 272. Therefore we must expect to 
find the Alexandrians and especially the 
Greek natives very unhappy and sorry for 
the catastrophe which befell their most 
beautiful quarter where the Sema was pla- 
ced. Bnt since the Greek natives were sup- 
pressed by the harsh rule of Aurelian and 
the sudeeding emperong on account of the 
revolt of Parmus, the Greek of Seleukia 
and the merchant of Alexandria, it was 
natural for the suppressed to try to find 
a way to express their deep regret and 
sorrows for this misfortune in a way 
which could not be discovered hostile to 
the Roman occupation of Egypt. It hap- 



pens that in any country and at any pe- 
riod when the people are not contented 
with a .certain regime or government, they 
express their indignance, unhappiness and 
regret for the good old days by means of 
making jokes, writing comedies, novels or 
the like. Therefore, I believe that Achil- 
les Tatius was one of those Greeks of A- 
lexandria who lamented their unfortunate 
city and wanted to remind his fellow coun- 
trymen of the beauty of their recently des- 
troyed beautiful quarter. He, therefore, 
wrote his novel, and made the speaker 
visit Alexandria before the destruction. 
He, thus; found a chance to describe the 
city he knew and saw in reality before 
the destruction or as described to him by 
nig parents or acquaintances who saw and 
knew what it was like. Therefore his date 
must not fall later than the early years 
of the 4th century if not already in the 
3rd. century A.D. He cannot belong to the 
5th century because by the end of the 4th 
century the location of the Sema of Alex- 
ander, as known from St. John Chrysos- 
tomus, was completely unknown. As a 
proof to that the position of the tomb of 
Alexander was never mentioned after the 
end of the 4th century A.D. 

The text which Achilles Tatius lelt us 
runs as follows: — «I entered by the Sun 
Gate, as it is called, and was instantly 
struck by the splendid beauty of the city, 
which filled my eye a with delight. From 
the Sun Gate to the Moon, Gate — these 
are the guardian divinities of the entran- 
ces — led! a straight double jow 1 of columns, 
about the middle of which lies the open 
part of the town, and in it so many streets 
that walking in, then you would fancy 
hundred yards further, I came to the quar- 
tet called after Alexander, where I saw a 
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as at Shatby, Ha&ra, Gabbari and elsew- 
here. 

Similarly the treasures mentioned in 
th'B Synaxory could have belonged to any 
personality of Alexander's time whether 
this personality was civilian or militaty. 
The discovery of the statue of Hercules 
does not necessarily miean that the tomb of 
Alexander is in the neighbourhood because 
statues are movable objects which can be 
removed from one spot to another. Besi- 
des, we have no literary reference slating 
that a statue of Hercules was placed in 
front of the tomb of Alexander. We know 
also that statues of Alexander were dis- 
covered at Abukir and elsewhere. This 
does not mean that Alexander was buried 
there. 

In 1850 SchUizzi, the Greek Drago- 
man of the Russian Consulate of Alexan- 
dria alleged that he saw through a hole 
in the wooden door of the' vaulle undpr 
the mosque of Nabi Danial a glass sarco- 
phagus enclosing the mummy of a man 
(Alexander) crowned with a Diadem and 
several papyri scattered around his body. 
It seems that Schilizzi got this fantasy 
through reading Strabo, Dio Cassius and 
other ancient writers. Mahmoud el Palaki, 
however, found only debris in the vaults. 
A glass sarcophagus, cannot stand such 
destructions. Besides Schilizzi was a col- 
lector of antiquities and would have pos- 
sibly kept the secret of the sarcophagus 
and its contents for himself if his story 
was true. 

Various excavations were carried out 
at Kom el Dick by Breccia, Adriani, Wa- 
ce Michalowski and others but showed" no 
trace of the Sema of Alexander. The gra- 
nite columns under the Mosque of Sidi 
Abdel Razzak which stand on the oppo- 



site side of rue Nabi Danial facing the 
Mosque by that name are much later in 
date than the Sema because of the use of 
the granite shafts on marble Ionic bases. 
This is a Roman feature of a late period 
as seen also in the Roman cistern wbijoh 
is found under the tomb of Nabi Danial 
inside the Mosque. 

The Mosque of Nabi Danial has been 
identified as the mosque of the Prophet 
and King Iskander because Deo Africanus 
(1491-1517) and the traveller Malmol af- 
ter him stated that the Mosque of Iskan- 
dar was situated in the centre of the city, 
not far from the church of St. Marcus. The 
site of the Mosque of Tskandar was in its 
turn identified as that of the Sema of 
Alexander because the Sema, according 
to Achilles Tatius was placed almost in 
the Icentre of the city of Alexandria. 

These identififationg are, in my \riew, 
not correct because the Arab city of Alex- 
andria of the 15th century is not the same 
in size as that of the Roman city in time 
of Achilles Tatius. Cities are like human 
beings, sometimes small and sometimes big, 
sometimes healthy and prosperous and 
sometimes weak and backward. Therefore 
it is wrong to assume that when a city 
grows, it does with equal measurements 
on all sides. The centre of the city chan- 
ges at times. Since Alexandria has today 
greatly changed from the Arab city of 
the 15th century therefore we must ex- 
pect the Roman city of Alexandria to be 
different in the extent of its area from the 
city of the 15th century. Therefore the 
centre of the two cities must not be the 
same. 

In order to locate exactly the center 
of the Roman City of Achilles Tatius and 
the position of Alexander's tomb, we 
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phagus transf ered to Memphis to enclose 
the body. 

The other tradition which has many 
supporters and many points in its favour 
claims that the tomb lies under the Mos- 
que of Nabi Danial in Alexandria or in 
its vicinity. This mosque was identified 
by Mahmoud Bey, Neroutsos, Zogheb, 
Botti, Hogarth, Thiersh, Breccia, Adriani 
and many others as the «Mosqu | e of the 
Prophet and King Iskandar» mentioned by 
Leo AMcanus (1491-1517) and later by 
the traveller Malmol. 

In my belief the. statements of Leo 
Africamis .Malmol and many Arab, Spa- 
nish or European travellers and writers 
are of no value on that point because we 
know that Alexandria especially the Royal 
Quarter of the Ptolemaic city in which as 
Strabo tells us, the Sema of Alexandria 
fell, suffered in antiquity a series of mis- 
fortunes and destruction. These misfortu- 
nes started under Caracalla and continued 
under Zenobia and even under Aurelian, 
Dacius, Diocletian, the patriarchs Theop- 
hilus and Cyril as well as Justinian, The- 
odora and the Persian king Hosroes I (c 
616). The Sema, however, was since a 
long time before not visible to the aye 
and its location unknown even before ma- 
ny of these misfortunes befell the city as 
the statement mentioned above of St. 
John Chrisostomug at the end of the 4th 
oemtury A.D. implies*. 

Since the arabs are used to have the 
tomb of the cheikh or the prophet after 
whom the mosque is called inside his mos- 
que, (e.g. the mosques of Sidi El Hossien 
in Cairo, El Sayed el Dadawi in Tanta and 
Abul Abbas in Alexandria) the Mosque of 
the prophet and king lakander, therefore, 
was supposed by the Alexandrian Moslems 



to contain the tomb of Alexander the Great. 
This, I think, cannot be true because the 
mosque was identified later as the Mosque 
of Nebi Danial. Nabi Danial himself is not 
buried in this mosque and I think it is inte- 
resting to know that the tomb inside the 
mosque i|3 empty. 

Another point taken in favour of lo- 
cating the tomb of Alexander there, is that 
the Mosque of Nabi Danial was built at the 
foot of the hill called Kom El Dick which 
was identified as Kom el Demas or as ex- 
tention of it. Kom el Demas as mentioned 
in ih© Synaxory on Babah 18, was the site 
where a treasure of golden objects and pre- 
cious stones of the time of Alexander the 
Great was discovered when Theophilug was 
patriarch (c. 385) during the clearing of so- 
me of the ruins in order to build the church 
of Elicha and John. Besides, pagaa 
tombs as well'as Christian and Moslem ones 
were found on the same hill whose name me < 
ons «the heap sof bodies* since the meaning 
of the Arabic word «Kom» is heap and that 
of the Greek word Demas is «Body or sta- 
tue* The discovery this century of a torso of 
white marble of Hercules in front of a fu- 
nerary chamber there corroborated the view 
of having the tomb of Alexander in that 
area, since we know that Alexander was 
thought to have descended from Hercules 
by Caranas. 

It is true that there were tombs at 
Kom el Dick, the Polish excavations have 
recently revealed some of them. Anyhow 
these tombs are of minor importance. In 
my view, they have nothing to do with 
the tomb of Alexander since they are 
simple, and of the ordinary type and do 
not represent part of the ancient Royal 
Necropolis. Ordinary tombs of thig type 
are found every-where in Alexandria such 
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on the contrary, each author left us a 
description of the visit made to the tomb 
by the emperor who lived about his own 
time. This leaves us pretty sure that Alex- 
ander was buried in Alexandria. Where 
about in Alexandria his tomb stood, is in 
itself a problem of great (controversy. 

Two of the Arabic traditions put A- 
lexander in connection with two mosques 
in Alexandria. This is due to the fact that 
Alexander the Great was taken to be 1a- 
kander Dhoulcamein (i.e. Alexander with 
two horns.') who wag mentioned with re- 
verence in the Koraan 

Because of this also two other Mos- 
lem countries of Asia claim to have his 
tomb within their territory. In Margilan. 
the capital of the province of Phergana 
in Eastern Turkestan, the natives show 
a tomb whifch they consider to be that of 
Alexander. On the Eastern coast of Su- 
matra in Palembague, there is another 
tomb and the trace of a foot which the 
natives believe to belong to Alexander. 
However, there are no grounds in support 
of these allegations of the Asiatic coun- 
tries. They have to be rejected since we 
are informed through ancient literary 
sources that Alexander was not only bu- 
ried in Alexandria of Egypt but that his 
tomb there was even robbed by the Pto- 
lemies and visited throughout the centuries 
by various Roman emperors. The cult of 
Alexander whiten was introduced by the 
Ptolemies and retained under the Roman 
Empire was modified into a form of re- 
verence and respect by the Christians and 
later by the Moslems. This respect made 
the Moslems connect his tomb with two 
mosques in Alexandria. Since Alexander 
was for the Christians of Alexandria the 
son of the Pharaoh Nectanebo II, the Mos- 



lems of the city after them took the pha- 
raonic sarcophagus made of green Egyp- 
tian breccia which stood m the Attareen 
Mosque to be that of the great Macedo- 
nian leader. The sarcophagus which is 
now in the British Museum has been pro- 
ved to belong to the Pharoah Nectanebo 
H (Nekht-har-heb). 

Wace thought that since the sarco- 
phagus of Nectanebo II was empty. When 
Alexander's body was transfered to Alex- 
andria, the body was placed in it, because 
Nectanebo H, according to the Pseudo- 
Callisthenes, was the father or Alexander. 
Clarke rejected this view on the grounds 
that a Gn&ek would not he buried in an 
Egyptian sarcophagus and because Ptole- 
my was able to pay for the finest sar- 
cophagus for Alexander. For Clarke the 
sarcophagus was wrongly called after A- 
lexander in the same manner as calling 
the obelisks of Alexandria «Cleopatra's 
Needles-. Besides, there are no cartouches 
of Alexander on the sartcophagus. 

I do not agree with Wace because 
Pausanias informed us that Ptolemy bu- 
ried Alexander at Memphis, the Pharao- 
mc city, «according to the customs of 
the Macedonians.* Therefere one would not 
expect that Alexander was buried in A- 
lexandria, the Greek city which he foun- 
ded, in a pharaonic sarcophagus. On the 
contrary, I suppose that he was buried 
in Alexandria according to the Macedoni- 
an or Greek customs also. Besides, if A- 
lexander was to be buried in this sarco- 
phagus which belonged to Nectanebo H, 
the father of Alexander as Wace thinks, 
then why did Ptolemy bury him in Mem- 
phis at all? He could have taken him di- 
rectly to Alexandria where the sarcopha- 
gus was or he could have had the sarco- 
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into the country. Besides, Alexandria was 
a Greek city in comparison to Memphis 
and the most suitable place for the tomb 
of the Macedonian king. On top of that, 
wti must not forget that Alexander was its 
founder. When the city had almost been 
fully constructed under Philadelphus, there 
was the need for the local patron God, 
Alexander was the most appropriate per- 
son for the city he built especially after his 
cult had already been (established at Mem- 
phis since 321 B.C. 

Ptolemy Philadelphus placed his 
tomb (the Sema) near the biggest square 
of the city, so as to draw the attention 
to it because of the importainice as parton 
god of the city. His tomb was a sacred 
precinct which even the Roman generals 
and ■emperors visited and to it they sho- 
wed their respect. The precinct contained 
the tombs of Ptolemy Soter i.e. the first; 
and Berenike, the parents of Ptolemy II 
the .so-called Philadelphus, who were also 
worshipped. 

Besides it has been said that the 
high priest of Memphis pressed the re- 
moval of the body of Alexander to Alex- 
andria. If that is correct it is quite pos- 
sible that he did so in order to avert any 
danger that might befall Memphis and 
her Temples. He saw that Perdiccas 
fought two battles against Ptolemy, of 
which one was near Pelusduan and the se- 
cond south of Bubastis near Memphis, 
for the sake of the body and for, other 
reasons. Therefore he feared that some 
general might attempt again to get pos- 
sesion of the body. 

There is no doubt that Alexander was 
buried in Alexandria and that his tomb 
was not only visited by several Roman 
emperors but was mentioned by many 



Greek and Latin authors. 

Strabo who lived in the time of Au- 
gustus tells us that when Ptolemy moved 
the body of Alexander from Memphis to 
Alexandria, he laid it in a gold Sarco- 
phagus. He also added that Ptolemy nick- 
named Cqcces or Pareisactus plundered 
the tomb and laid the body in a glass 
sarcophagus. Many emperors and generals 
cared to visit his tomb in Alexandria be- 
caudei Alexander was considered the 13th 
god by the Roman Senate. 

Julius Caesar visited the tomb and 
pondered for a while before Alexander's 
body. Seutoniusi tells us that Augustus 
looked at Alexander's body with respect, 
set upon it a gold coronet and threw flo- 
wers on it. When he was asked if he 
would like to visit the tombs of Ptolemies, 
he answered that he came to visit a king 
and not the dead. We are also informed 
that when Augustus embraced the body 
of Alexander a piece of Alexander's nose 
broke off. Caligula as we know from Su- 
etonius caused the breast plate of Alex- 
ander to be taken from his tomb and af- 
terwards used to wear it during the pan- 
tomimic triumphs. Dio Gassius who lived 
about A.D. 200 informs us that Septimus 
Sevens visited the tomb, put all the sa- 
cred papyri which were collected from the 
temples, within the glass sarcophagus and 
then prevented the people from visiting it. 
His son Caracalla, as we are fold by He- 
rodian (c. 240) took off his own purple 
toga and placed it on Alexanders body to- 
gether with his jewels and rings. Thus we 
have a record of visits by various Roman 
emperors down to Caracalla. 

The writers were not quoting one 
another nor did they take their informa- 
tion from a certain ancient author, brat 
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The representation of Alexander on 
the sarcophagus recalls such painted re- 
presentations of the king as seen on the 
tablets married by the funerary chariot 
which were directed by Diodorus. The ca- 
reful execution, the rich decorations and 
the colours used on this sarcophagus ma- 
ke ma believe that the sarcophagus was 
made; for Alexander's body. It may have 
been ordered therefore as part of the 
preparations for the funeral just after 
Alexander's death and about the same ti- 
me as the order of the chariot. It was 
[meant, as it seems to me to have been 
made in the course of the time during 
which the body wa& to stay at Babylon. 
If that is so, the golden coffin with the 
body of Alexander may haya been inten- 
ded to be transferred at Sidon into this 
marble sarcophagus as a safeguard against 
the isea winds and the humidity of * the 
salt waters on the sea route from Sidon 
to Paraetonium. (Marfca Matrouh). The 
body would then have taken the land rou- 
te from Babylon to Sidon and the other 
land route from Paraetonium to Siwah. 

But instead of taking the sea route 
flrom! Sidon, the Mineral lhad to go by 
land, to Egypt escorted from Syria by 
Ptolemy who had come together with a big 
force to Damascus. Ptolemy's arrival in 
Syria seems to have been unexpected be- 
cause his excuse was to add to the mag- 
nificence of the funeral, when it was clear 
that he wanted to safeguard the body 
from being kidnapped by Perdiccas and 
his officers. Perddiccas was in Asia minor 
when the funeral set on its journey. He 
intended to head a strong army and lead 
the funeral to Aegae. He sent thorefore 
Parmeno and Attalus to convey this plaa 
to Arrhidaeua the officer in charge of the 
funeral who seemed to have been acting 



in accordance with Ptolemy. The general 
of Perdiccas intended to see that the plan 
was fulfilled even by force if nejeessary. 
Had it not been for the arrival of Ptole- 
my in Syria, Panmeno and Attains might 
have been sucessful. Their failure must 
have been one of the direct causes which 
made Perdiccas attack Egypt in person. 
He intended not only to secure the body 
of Alexander but also to punish Ptolemy 
for killing his friend and agent CLeomenes 
and for conquering Gyrene and making alli- 
ance agair-sL him witb his enemy Antipater 

Although, m the ancient records, no 
reason was given for burying Alexander 
at Memphis, yet I believe that this atti- 
tude of Perdiccas towards Ptolemy espe- 
cially in trying to secure the body of Alex- 
ander for Macedonia, dictated to Ptolemy 
the burial of Alexander at Memphis and 
not at Siwah. Memphis was then the ca- 
pital of Egypt because Alexandria was 
still under construction. In it was the re- 
sidence of the satrap of Egypt, Ptolemy. 
In burying Alexander there, the body 
would be under the close protection of 
Ptolemy. At Siwah, away from the capi- 
tal of Egypt, there was always the risk 
of having the body or the other contents 
of the tomb stolen, since it would nob 
fall under the direct guard of Ptolemy be- 
cause the journey to Siwah from the Nile 
is a long difficult and dangerous one. 

The body of Alexander did not remain 
permanently at Memphis bepause we learn 
from ancient authorities that it was trans- 
fered to Alexandria after the city had 
liecome the capital of Egypt and the new 
residence for the kings. It was safer to 
have the body in the city where the Pto- 
lemies were staying, at least because Alex- 
ander was "the leader who brought them 
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claims that Alexander wished to be bu- 
ried in the temple of his father Ammon 
at Siwah. 

I rather accept the version of Pau- 
sanias since w*e know that the decision of 
the council of the chiefs enf oiced it and 
came in full accordance with it. Besides, 
I do not see why should Alexander prefer 
Alexandria to all the towns in his vast 
empire and to all the cities he built. If 
Alexander was to prefer Alexandria, just 
because it falls in Egypt where Ammon 
existed, it would be more reasonable for 
him to chads Siwah where the temple of 
has father stood. 

On the other hankt Alexander's care 
and respect for Ammon at Siwah is ack- 
nowledged by all. In the Temple at Siwah, 
Alexander got his honours regarding what 
he should do for his dead friend Hephaes- 
tion who passed away only one month be- 
fore him. 

Thus in my belief, the council of the 
chiefs, in their decision regarding Alexan- 
der's burial at Siwah was acting accord- 
ing to the wish of Alexander himself. The 
funeral procession was ready to start on 
its long journey about the end of 321 B.C. 
The chariot and the golden coffin made 
by Hieronymus and other artisans were 
masterpieces of art. From the description 
of Diodorus we understand that the cha- 
riot had a golden vault covered with pre- 
cious stones and decorated with reliefs of 
goats and stags, gold rings and garlands. 
There were figures of Victories holding 
trophies. The vault rose on- a gold colon- 
nade within which was a golden net ksarry- 
ing long illustrated tabletts. The chariot was 
driven by 64 mules wearing golden crowns 
and bells. Collars set with precious stones 
and embroidered with gold were placed 



around their neck. 

We learn from Pausanias that the fu- 
neral took a land route, till Memphis where 
Ptolemy buried Alexander. TV burial was 
confirmed by the inscriptions on a frag- 
ment of Parian marble. One, therefore, 
wonders if the funeral was supposed ori- 
ginally to take the land route to Siwah; 
or was it to go part of the journey by 



The sarcophagus discovered in 1887 at 
Sidon in Syria (now in the Museum of Cons- 
tantinople) throws, in my belief, much 
light on the answer of this enquiry. It 
was called after Alexander because the 
Macedonian leader appears on it in relief 
in one of his battles with the Persians. 

The sarcophagus discovered in 1887 at 
excavator Qarady Bey and Reinach to have 
been that of Perdiccas, Parmenio. Mazai- 
os tha Persian, Laomedon the friend of 
Alexander or Kophon the son of Artaba- 
zos. Mendel, on th e other hand thought 
that Abdallonymus, a Phoenician who 
was set upon the throne of Sidon by Ale- 
xander about 332 B.C. had it made; for 
himself. 

No matter whose body was found in 
this sarcophagus, there is, in my heldef . 
much reason to suppose that this satfeo- 
phagus was made at the order of a Greek 
and not a Phoenician as Mendel supposed. 
It was made of Pentelic marble in the 
pure Greek style of the last quarter of 
the 4th century B.C. Moreover, it took 
the form of a Greek temple with acrote- 
ria, antefixes, guttaa and pedimental scul- 
ptures. Therefore it must have been made 
in Greece by a capablei Greek artist for 
one whose tastes and thought was Greek 
and not merely for an adknirer of Alex- 
ander. 
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remained always the hope of Perdiccaa 
even, after the council of the chiefs deci- 
ded, according to Diodorus the historian, 
in favour of burying Alexander at the 
temple of hie father Amnion at Siwah. To 
Perdi'pcas who acted as the heir of Alex- 
ander's Empire especially after marrying 
Cleopatra, Alexander's isister, Macedonia 
ought to remain the centre of the united 
empire. Therefore Alexander, the founder 
of the Empire ought to be 'buried at Aegae, 
especially after a prophecy was circula- 
ted predicting the prosperity and the sta- 
bility for the country in which Alexander 
would be buried. Besides Alexander's sis- 
ter and his mother Olympia must have 
favoured Alexander's burial at AegaJQ since 
they were living in Macedonia and must 
have pressed it on Perdiccaa But was Ale. 
xander after all buried at Aegae as Ba- 
bylon alleged? 

It was natural for a Macedonian king 
to seek hifc burial place together with the 
other kings of Macedonia within the royal 
cemetery at Aegae; but Alexander was 
different from all the Macedonian kings 
who preceded him; for he was a universal 
monarch, the Ejing of kings and the mas-' 
Her of the whole world empire. He was a 
blend of the divine and the human as ack- 
nowledged by the oracles of Apollo at 
Didyma, Apnmon at Siwah and the priests 
of Babylon. He was the son of Zeus Am- 
nion who asked, even the Greeks to re- 
cognize his divinity. Hie was a Macedo- 
nian who married a Persian princess and 
so did many of the Greeks in his army 
after him marry persian women. He built 
up a joint force of Macedonians and Ira- 
nians and appointed Iranians as military 
governors of the provinces. 

Thus Alexander, in my belief, did not 



belong, like his predecessors, to Macedonia 
alone and it would be surprising if the: 
council of the chiefs meeting at babylon, 
decided in accordance with the decision of 
the oracle of Zeus at Babylon, that Alex- 
ander should be buried at Siwah in the 
Temple of his father Amnion. One won- 
deifi, however, if by doing that, the chiefs 
acted on their own accord or at the wish 
of Alexander himself. 

It is a known fact that Alexander's 
death did not occur suddenly, for his ill- 
negs lasted from Daesitts 16 to Daesius 
28. The pain was so acute that his health 
was deteraorating day by day. Alexander 
undoubtedly felt this fact, at least when 
the Macedonian isoldietrg filed past his bed 
one by one, the day before his death, after 
a rumour spread among the soldiers alle- 
ging that Alexander was already dead. 
This might have induced him on his own 
or at the request of those around hdim. 
to express nils wish regarding his burial 
place, especially when he realized that 
the majority of his ancestors from ithe 
house of Aeacides, as has been stated, did 
not reach 30 yearg of age. There is 
more, reason to suppose that he expres- 
sed such a wish since he wanted to be 
interred and since he cared, a few days 
after he was struck with illness, to ex- 
press his concern regarding the affairs of 
the state. This is illustrated in giving his 
sealing ring to Perdiccas, one of Mg most 
trusted generals. 

Ancient records give us two versions 
of Alexander's wish concerning the loca- 
tion of his tomb. One of these records is 
a Coptic manustript of an Alexandrian by 
the name Khademon identified as Khoe- 
remon. a member of the ancient museum 
in Alexandria in A.D. 80. The manuscript 
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Where Was Alexander The Great Buried 

by Dr. FAWZI EL FAKHARANI 
Associate Professor of Classical Archeology, University of Alexandria. 



No archaeological problem lias caus- 
ed! such a controversy as that of the loca- 
tion of the Tomb of Alexander the Great. 
The problem, goes batok to the end of the 
IV cent. A.D. when St. John Chrysostom 
asked with emphasis, «Tell me whena the 
Sterna a£ Alexander is.» From this enquiry 
it is clear that the Sema was not visible 
at that time and that its position was un- 
known. 

In modern times the problem appeared 
again at the beginning of the 19th century 
when the Moslems of Alexandria informed 
the British forces that Napoleon's troops 
were hidSmg the sarcophagus of Alexander, 
which, they took from Attareen Mosque 
on their withdrawal from their unsuccess- 
ful expedition in Egypt in 1801. The Bri- 
tish army found the sarcophagus in the 
French hospital ship and sent it to the 
British Museum in London. 

Since then several sites of the vast 
Empilre of Alexander claimed to be the 
burial place for this Macedonian king. 
Sulkteeiquieaatly'manyBcholara set on a series 
of research and excavations with the hope 
of finding- the tomb of Alexander and put- 
ting an end to this controversy. I hope he- 
re to sum up those views and to find an 
answer to this inquiry. 



On Daesinis 28, 323 B.C. Alexander 
the Great passed away at Babylon at the 
age of 33. On the most day the council of 
chiefs met and decided at the suggestion 
of Perdfccats to put his idiot half brother 
Philip III and his posthumous son by Ro- 
xane, Alexander IV at the head of the 
Empire. Berdiccas, the most powerful per- 
son at Babylon, remained chiliiartoh and had 
the effective control of Asia. He determi- 
ned to act aJ3 the regent of the Empire. 

Ptolemy's price for recognizing Per- 
(fficcas, was the satrapy of Egypt and the 
appointment of Arrhidaeus, a Macedonian 
chief, in control of the arnamgement for the 
funeral of Alexander. 

After lying exposed for few days, A- 
lexander's body was mummified hut had to 
remain nearly two years at Babylon be- 
fore the funeral could take place. This de- 
lay was partly due to the lack of agree- 
ment among the chiefs of the army re- 
garding the burial palace and partly becau- 
se the preparations for such a luxurious 
funeral needed a long time. 

It was at first stated that Alexander 
was to be buried at the royal sepulchre 
at Aegae, the former capital of Macedo- 
nia, the true home of the kings and the 
nucleus of all Alexander's Empire. This 
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other way round. 

Medicine was another field in. which 
the Alexandrian school had a high repu- 
tation. To be graduate of Alexandria was 
for a long time a mark of distinction. They 
especially made a good progress in the 
study of anatomy. Their research cente- 
red mainly round the brain nervous system 
and the lungs. They discovered that the 
nerves were the lines along which messa- 
ges of pain or pleasure pass to the brain. 
It seems they practised vivisection and 



they may have used drugs for the treat- 
ment of 'certain diseases. Students from all 
over the world came to Alexandria to stu- 
dy -the medical sciences. 

This is only a glimpse of what the 
Alexandrian Museum -did in the field of 
human knowledge. The achievement of its 
great scholars can hardly he over-ieBtima- 
ted. They formed what was no doubt the 
first university in the full sense of the 
word. 
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of Herodotus and other long works were 
thus divided into books, and this division 
is still kept today. Callimachus was not 
only a great librarian hut also an outs- 
tanding poet. It is a pity that most of 
his works have been lost and according 
to one story he wrote more than 800 vo- 
lumes. One of his best poems was the 
«Aetia» (or Caused), a miscellany of in- 
formation on history, geography and my- 
thology. But we still know many of his 
epigrams and hymns and these were not 
purely mythological but had a political na- 
ture, for example he wrote a hymn to Zeus 
which was actually an lessay on the divine 
rights on the kings. 

Another outstanding figure in the le- 
arned circlets of ancient Alexandria was 
Eratosthenes, whom we might call the fa- 
ther of scientific geography. Eratosthenes 
(about 275 — 145 EC) was a native of 
Cyrene, then he studded first at Alexan- 
dria under Callimachus then at Athens* 
Ptolemy Euergetes recalled him to Alexan- 
dria and appointed him librarian. He was 
a poet, philosopher, grammarian and phi- 
lologist, but first of all a geographer. His 
most remarkable achievement was to me- 
asure the circumference of the earth, hav- 
ing discovered that the sun was directly 
vertical over a well at Aswan (then cal- 
led SyeneQ on mid-summer day at noon, 
he measured the zenith distance of the sun 
at Alexandria at the same time. Finding 
this to be one-fiftieth of a circle and know- 
ing the distance from Alexandria to As- 
wan to be 5000 stadia (the stadium was 
an ancient Greek measure of distance of 
approximately 600 Greek feet or about one 
tenth of a mile), he calculated that the 
circumference of the earth must be 250,000 



stadies, or about 24,662 miles, which is 
not far off the correct figure. Eratosthe- 
nes also made a map of- the world in which 
he set out his views concerning the shape 
of the earth. In his work he was no doubt 
greatly assisted by his vast knowledge of 
mathematics. 

Another famous Alexandrian scholar 
was Archimedes, perhaps the greatest mat- 
hematician of antiquity. He was born in Sy- 
racuse in 287, but he studied for some time 
in Alexandria and met its distinguished 
scholars like Eratosthenes and others. He 
discovered that by using levers, heavy 
weights can be moved with little force. One 
of hits most famous sayings was: «Give me 
a place to stand on and I will move the 
earth.» The water-screw which is still wi- 
dely used in Egypt to-day to lift water 
from canals for the purpose of irrigating 
fields was probably an invention of his. 

But the founder of the school of mat- 
hematics in Alexandria was Euclid. He 
was one of the first generation of the Mu- 
seum scientists. His book «Elements of 
Geometry* continuedi in use until fairly re- 
cently. It was first translated into Latin 
and then m the eighth century into Arabic 
for use in the Islamic world. From Arabic 
it was later translated into many Euro- 
pean languages. (With the progress in mat- 
hematics the interest in astronomy natu- 
rally grew. The Ptolemies built an ob- 
servatory in Alexandria for the study of 
astronomy. As there were no telescopes 
they probably used mirrors, but they cer- 
tainly made important observations. They 
discovered a number of fixed stars and 
observed that the earth and planets re- 
volve round the sun, though everyone, in- 
cluding the scientists, thoughl it was the 
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There were colonades and a building in 
which there was a common dining room 
for the scholars who worked there. The 
Museum was supported by the state and 
placed under state control. Lectures were 
certainly delivered and discussions held on 
a high level, research was also done in the 
best possible atmosphere. It appears to ha- 
ve been residential, i.e. the scholars actu- 
ally lived there. The scientists received re- 
gular salaries from the royal treasury to 
relieve them from all financial anxiety. It 
was in fact like any modem university with 
its two main branches: arts and science. 
Thus scholars could concentrate on histo- 
ry, geography, literature and literary criti- 
cism, linguistic studies or on mathematics, 
astronomy, medicine and so on. There is no 
branch, of science that did not receive its 
due attention in Alexandria. But in the Pto- 
lemaic monarchy there was no room for 
the political activity that was the main 
feature of the democratic system of ancient 
Athens. Philosophy and free thinking did 
not find the right atmosphere in Alexan- 
dria for the same reason. The study of li- 
terature, however received much attention 
and was a field iaywhich Alexandrian scho- 
lars really showed their genius. They star- 
ted by fixing the texts for the various aut- 
hors. These had been corrupted by time 
and it was necessary to establish their aut- 
henticity once more. We arc indebted to the 
Alexandrians for giving us the correct text 
of the Homeric poems, the various lyric 
and dramatic poets. It was they who inven- 
ted the accentuation and punctuation of 
these editions. It is tbJese «Alexandrian E- 
ditions» that we now have of Greek litera- 
ture. They have given us the correct edi- 
tions of Homer, Plato, Xenophon, Herodo- 
tus and others. 



Good editing of ancient authors natu- 
rally required an intensive study of the lan- 
guage. It was also found necessary to es- 
tablish the rules of grammer. In about 100 
B.C., one of the Alexandrian scholars, Di- 
onysius Thrax, or the Thracian since his 
father was from Thrace in Northern 
Greece, wrote the first scientific Greek 
Grammer. The work had a great reputa- 
tion in antiquity, and the grammatical 
terms he employed are still in use when 
classifying the parts of speech and ar- 
ranging the verbs according to conjuga- 
tion. The study of grammer is always the 
first step in the serious study of any lan- 
guage. 

The vast collection of books which 
was gathered to-gether in Alexandria re- 
quired careful arrangement and catalogu- 
ing. This was done by Oallimachus, the 
great scholar and poet whom Ptolemy Phi' 
ladelphua appointed in about 260 B.C. as 
director of the library and for nearly 20 
years he worked hard on the Alexandrian 
collection of books. At last he published 
his monumental work called «Pinakes» or 
«Tablets» in 120 books. It was a catalogue 
arranged in chronological order of all the 
works included in the Library with short 
notes on the authors, observations on their 
authenticity and a brief commentary on 
the contents. There were eight sections : 
dramatists, epic and lyric poets, legisla- 
tors, philosophers, historians orators, rhe- 
toricians and miscellaneous. Callimachus is 
also credited with reducing the size of the 
papyrus rolls by dividing a long work into 
a series of rolls thus making the books 
of the time easier to handle and more 
convenient for the reader. The «Hiad» 
and «Odyssey» as well as the «History» 
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The Museum of Ancient Alexandria 

by 

Dr. DAOUD ABDO DAOUD 



Of all the cities founded by Alexander 
the Great, or in his memory and carrying 
his name, none could compete in importan- 
ce, with ^Alexandria ad Aegyptum», as an- 
cient historians like to call it. But theie 
were many Alexandrias in Asia Minor, Sy- 
ria, Persia and India, also some of them 
still remain like Alexandrettej or little Alex- 
andria now known as «Jskan<?arona-. The- 
re, was also Alexandria Troas or simply 
TroaB, on the coast of Asia minor, there 
was a city called Alexandria Suriana on the 
Persian Gulf and several others in Persia 
and India. Most of them have perished 1 and 
they never achieved much importance, but 
the Egyptian Alexandria was destined to 
become soon after its foundation the center 
of the world's activity and thought. It re- 
mained the Capital of Egypt for nearly 
1000 years, from its foundation m 331 B.C. 
till the middle of the seventh century A.D., 
when the Arabs invaded Egypt and the 
capital was transferred to Fustat. 

One of the glories of ancient Alexan- 
dria was its «Museion», a university m 
the full sense of the word: discussions on 
a'l sorts of subjects were held in it and 
lectures delivered, though the main atten- 
tion was paid to research work. The word 
«Museion» in ancient Greek means the 
shrine or home of the Muses who in Greek 



mythology we*e the inspiring goddesses of 
the intellectual pursuits: art, sciences, po- 
etry and so on Hence the Museum of an- 
cient A 1 exandna came to mean a place of 
learning ard education. 

The intellectual movement in Alexan- 
dria started early in the Ptolemaic period. 
The foundation of tbs Museum is connected 
with the first three Ptolemaic kings: Pto- 
lemy I Soter (323 to 285 B.C.), Ptolemy II 
Philadelphus (285 to 246 B.C.) and Ptolemy 
IH Euergetes (246 to 222 B.C.). The exact 
date of foundation i s not known, but it 
seems that Soter began to gather around 
him from all parts of the Greek world a 
circle of men eminent in literature and phi- 
losophy. He gave them every facility and 
encouragement for research and at the sa- 
me time, in order to facilitate their work, 
he laid the foundation of the library, the 
greatest collection of books for general use 
in the ancient world. In this latter work his 
main advisor was Demetrius of Phalcrum, 
the Athenian orator, statesman and philo- 
sopher who had fled from Athens and took 
refuge in Egypt. Both the Museum and li- 
brary have of course disappeared compter 
tely but we know from ancient historians, 
e.g. Strabo (64 B.C. — A.D. 24) , that they 
were situated in the Brucheum or Royal 
Quarter (around the eastern harbour). 
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As Callimaohus, the Alexandrian po- 
et claimed that the age of the long poems 
was over and that the Alexandrian period 
was an age for the short poems such as 
the epigram which had to be like pearls, 
the Alexandtrian artist cared also to de 
cor&te small gems and cameoes mads of 
precious stone to produce of them mas- 
terpieces of art. 

Finally, we must not forget that many 
of these motifs had been assigned by ma- 
ny scholars to the other Hellenistic 
schools of art. This, in my view, should 
not change the fact that the conditions 



were favourable for those motifs to be 
created in Alexandria, but since the ar- 
tists like the poets travelled in that epoch 
from one Hellenistic centre to the other. 
Naturally, the innovations in art and li- 
terature were bound to appear in the dif- 
ferent ■centres they visited. We have a 
proof to that in the fact that the famous 
Alexandrian poet Theocritus was not born 
in Alexandria but in Syracuse. Similarly, 
Appolonius Rhodes, the Alexandrian poet 
was born in Alexandria but travelled to 
Rhodes and from there he got that name 
by which he is now known. 
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the statues also. 

The artist cannot keep himself apart 
from the scientific methods adopted in the 
famous museum of the Ptolemies. He in 
his turn cares to make studies in art. 
Thus we find him on one occasion repre- 
senting a foot or a hand throwing a ball 
In the foot we can see his treatment of 
the leather sandals in comparison to the 
skin of the human foot. In the arm we 
notice the muscles and the veins on the 
aim as it throws the ball. Now the artist 
makes a study of animals such as frogs, 
or even human beings, for we see in the 
collection of the museum also several small 



marble statues of Venus in the same pose. 

This academic scientific outlook on 
the works of art takes a new phase in 
the representation of imaginary subjects. 
Homer who diied hundreds of years before 
is now represented in sculpture. It is a 
study of the blind poet as imagined by the 
Alexandrian artist. Philosophers, poets, o- 
nators are now carved from imagination. 
Even subjects as the Nile or his wife with 
the cornucopia of ritehes and the various 
people depending for their lives on his 
waters are now illustrated in sculpture 
(Fig. 7). The best example is the Nil© in 




the Louvre or even his wife in the Alex- 
andrian museum. 

The luxury in which the Alexandrians 
lived led to immorality. This is illustrated 
in the indiscreet love poems of Apolloniius 
Rhodes, the Alexandrian poet. In art Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite) becomes a very favourite 



Kg. 7 



subject. She is represented 1 naked as a wo- 
man in full sense and, not as a goddess as in 
the famous naked Venus of Gnidus by Pra- 
xiteles. Love sctenies and indiscreet scenes, 
such as those of Mars and Venus or Cu- 
pid and Psyche (Fig. 8) find their way 
for the first time into art. 
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ment as seen in the various portraits of 
the Ptolemaic kings and queens carved in 
stone and on coins. 

Thus in this period the people as well 
as the kings were the new patrons of art. 
Thj|3 is a direct result of the riches in 
which Alexandria lived because of her conv- 
merce tand industry because of the various 
conquests which were carried out by the 
Ptolemies South of Egypt and the other 
countries of the mediterranean such as 
Gyrene and Syria. The artist wants to ple- 
ase his patron and to satisfy his own tals- 
te. He is now free from the domain of the 
Gods of Olympus who controlled the spi- 
ritual life of file Greeks before Alexander's 
conquest of the Persian Empire. The 'ar- 
tist now for the first time chores his 
subjects and motifs from the environment 
and the surroundings. His motto is now 
art for art's sake. Since the civilization in 
a certain place at a certain period is unity 
in itself, literature acts therefore as its 
voice while art is its mirror on which the 
other aspects of life are reflected. 

Now in Alexandria we find poets like 
Theocritus in his pastoral poems describe 
for the. first time nature as the shepherd 
sees it. The trees, the stream, the cows and 
the an inrijil ff as well as the fanners find 
place in his writings. Similarly the artist 
represents for the first time in the frescoes 
(Fig. 5), in the mosaics, in sculpture and 
terracottas scenes of daily life and lands- 
capes. As the pastoral idylls of the Alex- 
andrian poet, Theotoritus influenced Virgil, 
the greatest of the Latin poets, as well as 
later poets, the landscape scenes of the 
Nile and Egypt were quoted by the artists 
in Campania in Italy and later painters. 

The Alexandrian artist now walks in 
the street in search for subjects and mo- 
tifs. Thus we find him representing the 




Fig. 5 

different races of people whom he sees in 
this cosmopolitan capital. Negroes find 
their way now to this Greek art of Alex- 
andria lais well as the clowns and the comic 
faces he sees in the festivals in the streets 
(Fig. 6). Sentiments are now apparent in 




*?£C£5is.-»i 



Pig- 6 
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known to scientists by their Italian words 
sfumato and morbidezza. la other words 
the Alexandrian statues were delicate in 
their execution and have the projecting 
parts of the face such as the eye-brows 
etc. not accentuated as if seen through 
smoke or behind dull glasses. 

Now also in Alexandria we could see 
variety of styles combined in o Q e work 
of art as seen in the decoration of the 
fiacade of the main tomb in Kom el Shu- 
kafa catacombs where we find Phanaonici 
Greek and Roman elements together. In 
the statues of the deceased in the same 
tomb (Fig. 4) we notice this ■combination 
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Fig. 4 

of styles. The pose of the man or the wo* 
man and the treatment of the hands and 
the dress are Pharaonic hut the head is 
Roman i n style. We notice the effect of 



light and shade in the hair and the carv- 
ing of the iris and the pupil of the eyes, 
which are typical features of the Antoni- 
ne period, i.e. mad of the second! century 
after Christ. 

In the domain of subjects and motifs, 
the Alexandrian school of art had its gre- 
atest characteristics and influence. In the 
classical period the artists of Greece ser- 
ved religion to (such an extent that Phi- 
dias was called by Quintilian. to have ad- 
ded to the Greek religion because of his 
statueg of Athena Parthenos or Zeus at 
Olympia. 

In the Hellenistic epoch and especial- 
ly in Alexandria the social, religious and 
civic conditions changed. In the place of 
the small city-states of Greece such as 
the city-states of Athens or that of Sparta 
or Corinth, there is now in Egypt a big 
kingdom which wanted to encroach on all 
the other parts of Alexanderls Empire. 
Tbiere are now hereditary kings and 
queens called the Ptolemies. There are now 
new religions in addition to the old ones. 
We find now the gods of the Pharaohs and 
those of the Greeks as well as new gods 
such as Serapis. Besides the Ptolemies 
themselves were worshipped as godis in the 
same manner as the Pharaohs before.. 
This led the people in Alexandria not to 
care much about the gods contrary to 
what the Greeks of the 5th century B.C 
of Greece did before. 

On the other hand they cared to 
flatter the kings. Thus a new art develo- 
ped in Alexandria, i.e. the art of portrai- 
ture. In fact, Alexander portrayed by hy- 
sippus, yet the Pharaohs before him were 
often represented in sculpture. To the Pto- 
lemies this art owes much of its develop- 
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Fig. 3 

making ornamental plaques to decorate the 
walls isuch as this collection of the Grae- 
co-Roman Museum of Alexandria and tho- 
se of Alexandrian manufacture found in 
Begram in Afghanistan. 

Such moulds were not limited to ter- 
ra-cotta or stucco objects but they were 
used much to decorate metal and silver 
bowls, Ksupia and plates. Several Alexan- 
drian collections of silver bowls and cupa 
were discovered in Alexandria as well as 
in far away places such as Bosco Reale in 
Italy, England and HMesheim in Germa- 
ny. They were .also used to detoorate glass 
bowls cups and vases 

Alexandrian technique of making 
casts and moulds had a great effect on 
the development and spreading of Budd- 



hism in Asia. Several casts of Buddha 
were, made and exported from India to 
China and other countries of Asia. The 
Alexandrian elements and motifs in such 
statues as well as in the discoveries in 
Taxila and Gandhara prove the Alexan- 
drian influence on them. 

In Alexandria the artist followed 
Phiaraonic art in its extensive use of co- 
lours. It was important in the eyes of the 
Pharaonic artist to bring about the co- 
lours of life. Therefore he painted the' sta- 
tues, furniture, walls, sarcophagi and 
other objects after giving them coats 
of plaster. Thus the terracotta figurines 
madei by the alexandrian artists received, 
in most of the calses various colours. The 
colours are still conspicuous on many of 
this Tanagra collection, as they are cal- 
led. 

The usa of colour together with plas- 
ter helped the Alexandrian artists to de- 
velop fresco paintings on the waMs of pub- 
lic and private buildings. This has been 
iknowledged by ancient authors suteh as 
Pliny, who, and othersi after him, claim that 
the various styles of Roman fresco paint- 
ings are Alexandrian, This is confirmed 
by the discovery ,in Alexandria of fresco 
painted walls in the Ptolemaic cemeteries 
of Anfushy and Gabbari in imitation of 
Alabaster veneering on walljs known as 
the first Pomperian or incrustation style. 
We have also in the city a tomb made 
completely of alabaster in thei Latin ce- 
metry as a prototype to this fresco pain- 
ted tombs. 

"With regard to style, we find! that 
the. Alexandrian artist followed the Gireek 
schools of' art of the 4th century B.C. such 
as those of Praxiteles, Scopas and Lysip- 
pus, with some marked characteristics 
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Fig. 2 

made of marble such as the statues of 
Marcus Aurelius, Septimius Severus, Com- 
modus and Heracles, now in the Museum 
of Alexandria. 

la fact this big variety of stones 
quarried in Egypt gave the Greek artist 
of Alexandria the chance of using certain 
stones for certain subjects such as the use 
of basalt in representing negroes or por- 
phyry to represent drunk satyres. 

In the field of technique, the Greek 
artist working in Alexandria availed him- 
self with the methods used by the Egyp- 
Eian artists in addition to his own Greek 
methods. 



On the Pharaonic reliefs, for 



exam- 



ple, the figures wene carved deep in the 
material with the most projecting parts 
of it on level with the background. Greek 
and Roman reliefe, on the other hand, pro- 
ject in degrees in all their parts higher 
than the background. The artist in Alex- 
andria could use either of these two met- 
hods at will. Some stelae discovered) la 
Alexandria, now in the museum, show 
Greek women for example, clad in Greek 
dress. but earned in the Egyptian manner, 
while others were carved in the Greek 
manner. 

Another Pharaonic technique used ex- 
tensively by the Greek artists in Alexan- 
dria was the use of making casts and 
moulds. Oasts and moulds were used in 
Pharaonic Egypt in making masks, plas- 
ter statues such as those found at Otell x& 
Amarma for Nefer-Titi and for several o- 
ther purposes. 

In Alexandria casts and moulds were 
used for several purposes and had a great 
effect on the development of several in- 
dustrial productions in the city. With the 
tendency of the age to make statues of 
small size because of the shortage of mar- 
ble, many small figurines of terra-cotta 
were made by means of terra-cotta or 
plaster moulds. Such figurines (known by 
the name of T&nagra figurines) which we- 
re modelled on the style of the famous 
:Jehools of the 4th century B.C. such as 
the school of Praxiteles were made in big 
quantities to meet the great demand of 
the rich people who wanted to decorate 
their houses and tombs with works of art 
(Fig. 3). Similar moulds were stamped on 
the still unbaked vases in order to bring 
about the decorations in relief as seen on 
this Alexandrian vase. Moulds of various 
subjects were pressed on the clay for 
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re the Greek artist working in Alexandria 
had to Economize in the use of marble, sin- 
ce the transport of marble from Greece to 
Egypt was a costly business and the im- 
ported quality is thug limited. To face this 
problem, the Greek artist in Alexandria had 
to use any of. the following solutions which 
came to be one of the characteristics in the 
Alexandrian works of art. The sculptures in 
marble bad to be made in a small size. 
Thus we get in Alexandria, as is seen in 
the Graeco-Roman Museum several small 
statues of marble of Venus or any other 
diety or person. These small sized statues 
appealed to the inhabitants of Alexandria 
and were soon extended to other materials 
in which the figures were made whether 
alabaster, stone, plaster, or terra-cotta. 

In the second! method the tricky and 
difficult parts of the body were left flat 
and smooth such as the hair or the beard 
in order to he executed in plaster such as 
Been in the head of the Asclephis (Fig.l). 




Fig. 1 



This method was arrived at when they 
realized that sometimes when m^ing the 
locks of the hair, the chisel, against their 
wish, chopped off parts of the hair and 
thus the whole piece of marble would ha- 
ve been spoiled. Besides, they found that 
the plaster, whose ingredients were abun- 
dant near Alexandria, and which the Pha- 
raobe used extensively for making the wigs 
and covering walls and statues to receive 
the colours of life, if mixed with marble 
powder and polished would give the same 
shining impression as white marble. 
Plaster after all was handled while wet 
and was thus easy to shape. 

The third method was to find an al- 
ternate to marble. Alabaster which is 
quarried at Hemman near Alexandria is 
considered the Egyptian marble but it was 
weaker than the ordinary marble. In al- 
abaster several small statues were car- 
ved and some can be seen in the Alexan- 
dria Museum today. Similarly white li- 
mestone was used for some statue|g. A. 
big statue of a seated woman can be seen 
in the museum. Although the Pharaohs 
had their statues :oarved in the hard vol- 
canic stones of Aswan such as granite, 
basalt and the like, yet it did not appeal 
to the Ptolemies and did not prefer to use 
them for statues. There are howeve. 
few statues carved in these hard! stones such 
as the granite statues of Ptolemy II and 
Ms wife Arsinoe in the Vatican Museum 
or the colossal porphry statue of the em- 
peror Diocletian in the museum of Alex- 
andria (Fig. 2). 

This all does not mean that in the 
Graeco-Roman period no big statues were 
carved in marble. On the contrary, some 
big statues of gods and emperors were 
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Egypt and during the rule of the Ptole- 
mies. The Ptolemies, moreover encouraged 
the Greek scientists, scholars and poets 
to come from all over the Hellenistic 
world and settle in the city especially af- 
ter the establishment of the Library and 
the Museum. 

As the economy, medicine, sciences 
and literature flourished with the construc- 
tion of the Pharos, the famous lighthouse, 
the Library and the Museum, similarly, 
there were elements of great importance 
which were bound to cause an Alexan- 
drian school of art to be created. The arts 
found indeed in Alexandria a very fertile 
field. This is due to the fact that art 
flourishes among the people who encou- 
rage and appreciate it. In Alexandria, the 
majority of the population were Greeks 
and native Egyptians. Both races were re- 
nowned for their artistic taste as seen in 
the long tradition and the high standard 
which both the Greeks and the Egyptians 
had attained in former times. In the Hel- 
lenistic period this feeling for the aesthe- 
tic qualities of the works of art was made 
manifest to us in the form of the descrip- 
tion of some artistic works by the various 
Alexandrian poets such as Leonides ■ and 
Herondas. 

The Ptolemies themselves showed no 
less a feeling for art, for. -they imported 
many works of art produced in the schools 
of the other Hellenistic centres such as 
the schools of Pftrgamon, Rhodes and 
Antioch. The dilacovery of the head of 
a Gaul near Giza is a material witness to 
that. Besides, the Ptolemies asked several 
famous sculptors and painters of the pe- 
riod to .make them some statues. The two 



son s of the sculptor Praxiteles (a leading 
Greek sculptor of the 4th Century B.C.) 
made statues for some of the Ptolemies. 
Bryaxis, the Greek sculptor was asked by 
Ptolemy I to make a statue of the god 
Serapis. Moreover the Ptolemies welcom- 
ed, the Athenian artists into Alexandria 
when Demetrius of Phaleron, tho ruler of 
Athens, banned the decoration of tomb ste- 
lae and alters with paintings or reliefs. 

Before these Athenian artists 'could 
set to work after their immigration info 
Alexandria, they had the chance to deve- 
op their capacities and artistic talents 
through what they saw and examined of 
the works of art of the other Hellenistic 
centres and also the works of art of Pha- 
raonic Egypt. To this experience we must 
add what they had already learnt in Gree- 
ce in the schools of the 4th century B.C. 
such as those, of Praxiteles, Scopas and! 
Lyssipus, as well as the schools: of the 5th 
century B.C. All these amenities remained 
in the background before the eyes and feel- 
ings of the Alexandrian artist, and were 
reflected in his production. 

Thus the school of Alexandria was ab- 
le to draw, for herself clear and marked li- 
nes in every aspect which has a bearing 
on the work of art. These aspects are the 
material in which the artistic work is pro- 
duced, the technique employed for the exe- 
cution of the work, the style adopted for 
it and the subject chosen which the work 
of art illustrates. 

In Greece, the material was bronze or 
marble because marble quarries are abun- 
dant on the mainland and the Aegean is- 
lands. In Egypt marble is failing. Thenefo- 
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Art in Alexandria in the Graeco-Roman. Period. 

by Dr. FAWZI EL FAKHARANI 
Associate Profieteor of Claasioal Archeology, University of Alexandria. 



During the Graeco-Roman period in 
Egypt which lasted from 331 B.C. till AD. 
640, Alexandria, the capital of Egypt then, 
held, as the ancient historian Diodorus 
stated, a prominent place among- the civi- 
lized! cities of the ancient world. HJer role 
in the development of science, medicine, 
philosophy and literature is acknowledged 
by all. Yet in the field of art many western 
scholars deny that the city had a school 
of her own. This, as it seems to me, is 
dCue to the fact that many of the famous 
artistic works remain still hidden under 
the huge buildings of the modern city. In 
tspite of that all, the few artistic works 
which came to light in Alexandria and in 
the other centres which were in contact 
•with the city in ancient times, are suffi- 
cient not only to confirm the existence of 
such school but to show even that its in- 
fluence spread far and wide leaving a deep 
impression on the arts of the other Hel- 
lenistic centres and the arts of later periods 

But before we illustrate the various 
aspects and characteristics of this school, 
-we must realize first that the basis for 
any artistic work rests with the environ- 
xnent and the people among whom it is 
produced and appreciated. In Alexandria, 
this environment was mostly Greek to an 
extent that the city was 1 called in antiquity, 



^Alexandria ad Aegyptum», i.e. «Alexan- 
dria in the neighbourhood of Egypt.* Her 
civilization was not Pharaonic like the 
rest of Egypt but conformed and ran on 
line with the civilization of Greece and 
other Hellenistic kingdoms. Thds was de- 
liberately planned by the Ptolemies, the 
Greek rulers of Egypt in the Hellenistic 
epoch, as it seems, since the remains of 
their buildings and works of art in Alex- 
andria were of the Greek type while those 
of the rest of the country were on the 
Pharaonic style. This is illustrated, for 
example, in the reliefs of Ptolemy IH and 
his wife Berenike on the facade of the 
temple at Karnak and in thePtolemic tem- 
ples at Edfu, KomOmbo, Dendera and el- 
sewhere. 

On the other hand the antiquities of 
Alexandria put on a Greek fia.ce as early 
as the city's foundation by Alexander the 
Great. Dmocrates, the architect, in making 
the plan of the city, followed the system 
laid down in the 5th century B.C. for 
town-planning by the Greek architect Hip- 
podamus of Miletus. This Greek touch 
was further extended to the various build- 
ings and constructions which were estab- 
lished in the city because of the increasing 
numbers of Greeks who immigrated into 
Alexandria with Alexander^ conquest of 
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Kom El-Shukaf a, proudly stands a granite 
solumn, thirty meters high, caJled Pompe- 
iug Column (in Arabic; Sawari Column). 
Near it are the vestiges of the Serapeum, 
which was the temple of the god Serapis, 
Ihe column is a living witness to one of 
the oldest civilisationp of the world; the 
visitor has a feeling of veneration and 
grandeur wlhen he stands for a few mi- 
nutes looking at the multiroillenary block 
of granite which still victoriously chal- 
lenges time. 
THE PANEON 

One of the features of Alexandria te an 
artificial hill, near Alexandria main sta- 
tion! known as the Paneon. It had been 
built in honour of the god Pan. It domina- 
ted the whole city, and was surrounded 
with marvelous gardens. 

The modern name of the Paneon is JKoir 
El-Dekka (in Arabic Kom means Bill), 
and new buildings have invaded the isite,\so 
that it js now a blend of old vestiges and 
of modem architecture. 
A. MUSEUM OF BEAUTY AND ART 



The whole city of Alexandria is a huge 
museum gathering the antiquities of the 
Greeks the Ptolemies, the Romans, the ear- 
ly Christians and the Moslems, In every 
spot of it some beautiful or venerable relia 
is to^be foundk evoking one of the succeissi' 
ve eras of its history. There is here an 
outstanding wealth of antSauej baths, tombs; 
churches, mosques. All these vestiges have 
& common characteristic: beauty and art 
CITY/ OF KNOWLEDGE 

Alexandria has always been a focus of 
sciences. lis old university was a (shrine for 
students from everywhere. Among the 
most Illustrious graduates of talis Univer- 
sity are Euclides, the father of Geometry, 
jnd Archunides whos«> theories still stand 
good, Eratosthenib. who measured the cir- 
cumference of the Earth and drew a map 
of the world, Dionissidiis who laid down 
the rules of an African grammar and in 
fluenced the grammars of other languages. 

Medicine and Physics seem to have 
been the most flourishing sciences of the 
ancient Alexandrian University. 
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CLEOPATRA'S BIRTHPLACE: 

The beautiful city was the birthplace 
of the most beautiful woman who ever go- 
verned a country. On the sands of Alex 
andria shore Cleopatra was dreaming of 
the domination of the whole Roman 
empire through conquering the heart 
of the Roman Emperor. The vesti- 
ges of Cleopatra's bath-rooms at Silsila, 
Alexandria, are still impregnated with the 
historic affair between the charming 
Queen and the young Emperor, and! they 
aljill reflect the images of the incredibly 
mad luxury represented by golden thrones, 
which was the decorum to that imperial 
love. 
THE OBELISKS OF RAMLEH STATION 

At RamLeh, Alexandria, its located the 
temple of Caafcarion, son of Ceasar and 
Cleopatra The powerful Queen has trans- 
ferred to the temple two pharaonic obe- 
uskfei made of granite. In) the; year 1877 Bri- 
tain took to London one of the two obelisks, 
and in 1879 the U S A. took the other one 



to New- York, But the place of the Temple 
and the obelisks is still here,, at Ramleh., 
an eternal witness of past dramas* gloriev 
and civilisation., 

In London and in New-York, the two 
pharaonic obelisks proclaim their Egyp- 
tian origin and eternally point qut to their 
native land and to Caesariion's temple in 
Alexandria. 
CITY OF BEAUTY 

Alexandria is as fascinating as a bri- 
de walking to the altar. Itti| legendary beau 
ty is vouched for by a historic event: in 
the year 30 B.C. the Roman Emperor Au< 
gustus invaded! the city and put an end to 
the Ptolemic era. The inhabitants, who; had 
resisted the invaders, expected the Roman 
conqueror to crushithem. but they were ple- 
asantly surprised to hear an announcement 
Erom Augustus saying that he had forgi- 
ven themj... because of the beauty of their 
city! 
POMPEIUS COLUMN 

In the oldest of Alexandria quarters^ 
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Landmarks of Alexandria 

by MOHAMEP EL-TOHAMT 



When, in the year 331 B.G t comply- 
ing with the Orders issued by Alexander 
the Great, the famous- architect Dinocratis 
laid the first stone of the City of Alexan- 
dria, he knew that he was, creating the new 
capital of the world. This was the dream 
of the great monarch The city rested upon 
a hill overlooking the island of Pharos, 
about a mile distant from the shore, and 
just north of Lake Mareotig (Mariut,*, 
wjhich was connected wfith the Rosetta 
Branch of the Nile 

Alexander died too early to enjoy his 
new capital. His successors, the Ptolemies, 
spared no effort to embellish the town and 
enlarge it. Athens, which wau the capital 



if the civilised world at that epoch, soon 
was dwarfed and eclipsed by Alexandria, 
whose lighthouse and library were unique 
in the world. 

This light-house introduced a new 
word in all the languages of mankind. The 
vestiges of the old light-house are now 
found at a big rock in Pharos island* sur- 
rounded by the ruins of Kait-Bay Citadel. 
Ehis first monument of its kind in the an- 
nals of navigation consisted of three stt>> 
peya; the first storey comprised 300 rooms 
for men and equipment. When, to-day, ono 
stands im that immortal spot, he feels that 
he grasps a valuable bit of universal his- 
tory. 
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Alexandria Pearl of The Mediterranean 



Alexandria... 

Bride of Alexander... 
Crown of Caesar... 
Throne of Cleopatra... 
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City of smiling days and enchanting 
nights... of a long dream-beach where the 
heart vibrates in response to the! call of an 
intense beauty, ,of spotless takies, of emerald 
water, of refreshing {summers and mildly- 
warm winters... 

Alexandria... 

City of inspiration for the artist, the 
writer, the poet... city of palpitatiung life 
and) sparkling light... 

City of a glorious history, of he- 
roism of martyr-3... 

Alexandria... birthplace of civilisation 
and lighthouse of human knowledge since 
the childhood of human kind... 



The University of Alexandria was born 
several hundred years before Christ, jits li- 
brary was a focus of science to the world 
and its 1 Lighthouse was one of the Marveh 
of the old times. 

Alexandria, the town founded by Alex- 
ander the Great to bs a diadem on the fo- 
rehead of Egypt... 

The city that has seen the birth of ci- 
vilisation and the greatest events of Mank- 
'nd aonals. 

The city whose University has for- 
med the authorities of past generations, 
and whose library has gathered all the 
knowledge of the World. 

REGIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE 
DEVELOPMENT OP TOURISM 
ALEXANDRIA 
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Alexandria Rotary Club 

On the 11th of February 1930, sixteen good men, each a leader in his domain, 
chartered the Rotary dub of our city, after having realised the value of Rotary and 
its rather important role in community service, international understanding and 
promotion of peace. 

The club having been authorised by Rotary International, begem its activities 
on July 1930, and thus the second Rotary Club of our country was born. 

Ours, by number of- members, is not a big club, but it is at just the limit at which 
all the members feel that they form one and single homogeneous family of about fif- 
ty seven, and that accounts much for the tstrong liason among us fellow rotarians 
of Alexandria Rotary Club and to the success' of our club. 

The Club's activities extended out of our city and we proudly boast our Ro- 
tarian activity by sponsoring and founding the Mansourah Rotary Club in DakahUa 
Governorate. 

And as another of our efforts' to fulfil our duty towards our beloved city we pre- 
sent this booklet about Alexandria as a humble milestone on our road of achieve- 
ments of Rotarian activities. 
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THE ALEXANDRIA CONFECTIONERY & CHOCOLATE WORKS 

" ROYAL - NADLER" 

o MANUFACTURERS. 6, EXPORTERS of Chocolate- Cocoa -Couverhire 

Wafers - Bonbons - Dragees - Toffees - Jelly - Pudding- Halawa Tehinia 
Finesr qualities, manufactured wirh besr Ingredients. 

o HEAD OFFICE ; 373, Canal Mahmoudieh Str., Hadra - Alexandria, U:A.R. 

COMMERCIAL DEPT : 1, Dagla Srr., Alexandria, U.A. R. 

P. O. B. 518 — Tel. 70.472 - 37.969 Comm. 
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BANQUE DE PORT-SAID 

Undertakes every- description of Banking business 

LONG EXPERIENCE IN FOREIGN TRADE 



EXCHANGE DEPARTMENTS 

AT 



CAIRO: 



43, Kasr El Nil Str. 
155, Mohamed Farid Sir. 
Atlas 

Continental 
HOTELS { Omar El Khayyam 
Shepheard's 
Cosmopolitan 



ALEXANDRIA: 



PORT-SAID: 



SUEZ: 



A S S W A N : 



18, Talaat Harb Str. 
17, Sesostris Str. 
HOTEL SAN STEFANO 



18, Al Goumhouria Str. 



Hotel Bel Air 



Abtal El Tahrir Str. 



®=. 



$ 
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EL-NASR WOOL & SELECTED TEXTILES Co 



PHONE: 73070(5UNES) 
CR. 33146 ALEXANDRIA 



ALEXANDRIA. 



TEL. ADD. SETWORKS 
POST OFFICE BA« 



One of the Outstanding changes in the Textile Industry 
in reoent years has'been the spectacular expansion of pro- 
duction in countries whioh formerly were mere outlets for 
the highly industrialized powers. 

Accordingly, it is no longer valid to think of "worsteds" 
as the exclusive apanage of traditional producing countries; 
and for that matter, it cannot any longer be ignored that the 
development of worsted fabrics in the U.A.R. has progressed 
with such notable strides, that Egypt, in particular, is now 
emerging as a potential supplier in the line, capable to sa- 
tisfy the most exacting customers are after Quality and style. 



Therefore, when you come to think of Egypt, in general, 
and to EL-NASR WOOL & SELECTED TEXTILES Co., in particular, 
please recall that we are not only producers of yarns, fabrics 
and underwears made of the finest cotton grown in the world, 
which is our fair land's staple crop, but also reliable manu- 
facturers and exporters of fine "worsted fabrics" 

We invite your enquiries and patronage. 
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UNITED SPINNING * WEAVING Co. 

Affiliated to Hie Egyptian general orgnisaHon for Spinning & Weaving Co. 

i 

SPINNING - WEAVING - PRINTING - DYEING - FINISHING 

Head Office : Siouf, Alexandria 

Post Office bag : Sidi Gaber, Alex. U.A.R. 

Telephones : 66490/66499 

The present Company is an amalgamation of three textile Mills, 
all located at Siouf Alexandria. 

These mills were : 

1) El-Tawll Spinning & Weaving Co. 
' 2) United Spinning & Weaving Co. 
3) New Egyptian Fine Spinning and Weaving Company, 

Chairman and Managing Director : El-Sayed Mohamed Oweiss. 



PRODUCTION 



1960/61 



Cotton yarn (Tons) 6695 

Cotton Textiles (million meters) 5,7 

SALES: (Local - Export) 

1960/61 



1964/65 
8490 
32 



1965/66 
9200 
70 



1964/65 1965/66 



£, 3,700,000 £. 7,400,000 £, 12,000,000 
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EL NASR CLOTHING & TEXTILES S.U. 



EXPORTS KNITWEARS 

OF PURE EGYPTIAN COTTON 

THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 



Head Office : 407. rue Canal Mahmoudieh, P O.B. 829, Alexandria, EGYPT- U.A.R. 
Teleg Address: "MOGAKABO" - TELEPHONES 76582/6 - C.R.A. 21362 
INCORPORATING " KABO " - " MOGA " - " LA BONNETERIE " - 
" FABANY & ATLAS " FACTORIES 



AMMMMWMMMMAAMMMAMAMAMMMMAMWUlWVWMMMMAMMWWMMWWWMMWVV 
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Suez Canal Authority 

The Egyptian General Organization 

For Maritime Transport 



By the decree law Nq. 12 issued in 1964 the Egyptian General Organi- 
zation ior Maritime Transport waia established. Since then the organization 
bticame the main authority that controls maritime transport in the country. 
The task assigned to it was not only lumted to planning, but also lire pro- 
motion of the national economy in the t fcJd of maritime transport through 
her various maritime companies and depots. 

The mam purposes of the organization according to i<& statute could be 
summarized in the lollowwg: — 

1) To consolidate shipping and maritime transport by all possible me- 
an®. 

2) To promote the national economy through die execution of various 
projects, as weul as the Bgrtablishment o± diiierent kinds of shipping compa- 
nies. 

3) To concluds agreements, with similar shipping organization m. other 
countries, wiltlh the view of seiving shipping and maritime transport 

In order to promote theso purposes the organization established the fol- 
lowing compametj. 

1) Tne UnBted Arab Maritime Company which participated effectively in 
breaking the economic iblockade imposed on the UAJl by itjhei imperialist po- 
wers in 1956. This company employs the U.AR. commercial maritime fleet, 
that works in trade and tourism. The ileet is composed of 38 ships with a to- 
tal tonnage of 240, 076 tons and 7,990 passengers. 

2) The UA. Company for maritime transport Which undertakes all mari- 
time transportation for the various Government Departments, General Organi- 
zation institutions and companies attached: to (hem. It also offers its services 
to those private organizations and individuals interested in maritime transpor- 
tation at the lowest prices terms. 

3) The UA. Company for ship supplies and maritime works. This Com- 
pany undertakes all works connected with painting and furnishing of shipa 
cleaning of tanks and boilers, etc... 

The company's activities also covers all matters relating to the import and 
supply of ships with different equipments and, spare parts as well as with fresh 
and canned food and drinks. 

4) The U.A. Stevedoring company. The company's activities covers all mat- 
ters relating to loading and unloading of ships m the) U.A.R. using the most 
advanced methods and equipmeints. 

5) The U.A. Company for ship repairs. This company undertakes all 
works of repair and maintenance of the U..A.R. ships as well as of foreign 
ships when required in order to secure effective supervision of the general or- 
ganisation for maritime transport over maritime transport activities in the 
country, two geographically decentralized Holding Companies have been recen- 
tly established |as fwan October 1965. 

6) The Alex. Company for shiping agencies. 

7) The Canal Company for shiping agencies,. 

The aim of these Companies, each administering four main agencies in its 
region, is the improvement of the various services offered in the field of ma- 
ritime transport as well as raising of the standard and efficiency of those 
working in these agencies. 

8) The MedSmial moRl Tme (tympany at London, undertakes the chartering 
business and all matters dealing-with the mentioned companies of- the orga- 
nisation. 
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SOCIETE EL NASR 

DE FILES & TEXTILES 

ALEXANDRIA 

(Formerly Spahi, Modern Integral and El Wadi) 

IS ONE OP THE COMPANIES OP THE GENERAL 

EGYPTIAN TEXTILES ORGANISATION 

Head Office! and Mitts: 

El Massanih — Siouf — \ Ramleh, Alexandria, 
P.O.Box 1039 — Alexandria — < U.A.R: 

Gable nddress: 

SPAHITEX, ALEXANDRIA (UA.R.). 

Contributing towards the Revolutionary development, con- 
solidating the National Economy, and reaching recording figures 
in production and sales. 



Yarn Production in Tons 
Textiles production in meters 
Local Sales 
Export© in L.E. 
Labours 



61/L962 

10200 

18000000 

4584000 

1100000 

7976 



64/1965 

14400 

5000000 

10150000 

1850000 

10000 



Also sharing in covering the constant growing consumption 
in popular textiles, besides exporting to most parts of the world 
such as: Belgium, England, France, Italy, U.S A., Canafla, UJ3.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Popular China, Hungary, Iraq, Sudan, and 
East and West African countries. 

ProducMcm,: 

Cotton yarns ranging from count Ne. 4 to count Ne. 40, 
carded, combed, hosiery and single and double, and all kinds of 
•jottontfextites in, grey bleached, dyed, and printed. 
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THE UNITED ARAB SHIP REPAIR 

COMPANY 

( Former : Khedivlal - Frangoudis - Watson - Zakhary Co. ) 

Ras -El-Tin Alexandria U.A.R. 

Tel : 23859 - 60 , 28754 

Cable Address : Shiprepeo Alexandria 



One : 
Two : 



We work twenty four hours a day when required. 

We work continuously N O N S T O P, including weekends and 
holidays when required. 



Three : We de not impose restrictions on crews, doing any work you like. 
Four : We Have more than a Century of experience in all types of shiprepairs. 

i 

Five : Our costs are among the lowest in the world. 

Six : We are competent in :- 

i. Equipment, repair and maintenance of all kinds of ships. 
2. Construction of sea and river units. 

Also : We have complete workshops for all mechanical operations, sheet- 
iron and carpentry, and a foundry for all sea works. 

Besides : We have also a complete department for electro - technology and 
wireless, all navigation instruments and refrigeration parts. 
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COOPERATIVE PETROLEUM 
SOCIETY, MX 



Lube Oils, 

Chemicals & Petrochemicals, 

Bunker Fuels, 

Petroleum Products, 

Butane Gas, and appliances- 
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ALEXANDRIA DEHYDRATION CO. 

Manufacturers & Exporters 

OF 

DEHYDRATED 
ONIONS, GARLIC and VEGETARLES 



ADDRESS : 2 BOURSA sTr. ALEXANDRIA EGYPT - U.A.R. 

TELEPHONES : 25093 - 36164 - ALEXANDRIA 

CABLES : ALDECO - ALEXANDRIA 



SOClETE de 
NOUVEAUTES TEXllLEl 

Organisme General Eggplien de Filature et de Tissage 

TISSAGE, 

IMPRESSION, 

APPRET des tissus de qualite en soil 
naturelle, en fibres industrielles et en coton. 

DIRECTION GENERALE: 

B.P.- ALEXANDR1E 

Adresse. Tilegraphique : TEXTIMARS ALEXANDRIE 
Til : 25862 - 20386 
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THE EGYPTIAN ORGANIZATION FOR PHARMACEUTICALS 
CHEMICALS & MEDICAL APPLIANCES 

includes the following :- 

1) The A^Kandria Gy. for Pharmaceuticals and Chemical Industries — 
10, SitH El Metwalli Street Tel: 33347 — 24T46. 

2) The Memphis Chemical Company — 32, Salah Salem Street — Tel: 30909 

%) The Chemical Industries Development ( CUD) — 

Scientific Department:, 11 Sesostris Street — Tel.:. 22076 
Sales Department . 48 Al Horreya Avenue — Tfii.: 24594. 

4), ARAB DRUG Company •■— 
40, Kayed Gohar Street 

5) Hahira Pharmaceutical and Chemical Industries Company. — 
79, Ai Horrflya Street — Tel. : 26667 

6) El Nil Company for Pharmaceuticals and Chemicals Industrie^: 
2, Adib Ishak Street — Tel.: 31143. 

7) Soci6te Misr pour lTndustric Pharmaceutique: — 
47, Nebi Daniel Street — Tel. : 37370. 

8) The Ein Chamg for Pharmacautiloals and Chemical Industries: — 
2, Mahmoud Azmy Street — Tel: 29538. 

9) Society Al Goumhouriya for Pharmaceuticals, Chemicals and Medical Ap- 

pliances. 

a) AL GOUMHOURIYA PHARMACY Branch Saad Zaghlqul Street — 
Tel: 20154 
b) AL GOUMHOURIYA PHARMACY Branch AL Horreya Avenue — 
Tel.: 20148 

c) MEDICAL REQUISITES Brancih 14 Ealah Mustafa Street — 
Tel. 29952-20057 
id) PERMANENT EXPOSITION for Medical Supplies — 66 Al Hornejya, 

Avenue — Tel.: 29952 
e) CHEMICAL PHARMACEUTICAL Branch — 10, Mohamed Talaat 

Nooman Strait (Bombay Castle) Tel: 33839 

10) The Egyptian Company for Drugs. Trade — A'emndria Zone — 
25, Al Horreya Avonue — Tel.: 20449. 

11) El Nasi* Company for Chemical Plharmaceiuititoals: 
AbouZanibal CAERO — Tel.: .8656719 

12) Medical Packing Company — Abbasia Industrial Zonei Cairo 
(behind Polytoclonv Faculty of Ein ChoornB) STREET 47 — 
Tel.: 821153 

* * 

13) The Egyptian Optical Company — CAIRO 
Port-Said Street — Ghamrah — Tel.: 825824 

14) Adhesive Piaster Factory -^ ALEXANDRIA 
Taftiche SKWf — Tel: 69891 

PRODUCTION HAS INCREASED from 1/2 imfillion Egyptian 
Pounds fri 1952,' to 21 million Egyptian Pounds in 1965. 
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Best Contacts 

for 
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NATIONAL BANK OF E6YP1 
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YEARS IF EXPERIENCE 



Branches: Throughout the U.A.R. 
ndents: All over the world 
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